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Public Sales and Appraisals of Art, Literary and Personal Property 


ln Alin Alinta tlle linn ltl 


Public Sale Mlay g-10 al 2 p.m. 


EXHIBITION FROM MAY 3 
FURNITURE AND OTHER 
ART PROPERTY OF 
Dr Preston Pope Satterwhite 


New York + Sold by His Order 


English, French. and Italian furniture. Fine old 
textiles including Genoese 17th century crimson 
velvet window hangings in exceptional pres- 
ervation, totaling 132 yards: also linens and 
laces. Rare Flemish Renaissance tapestry based 
on the story of David and Abigail and a Brus- 
sels tapestry with a Charlemagne subject, from 
the Jean de Clerck atelier. Oriental and Spanish 
rugs. Chinese porcelains, Persian faience. Paint- 
ings including portraits of thoroughbreds. Fine 
table porcelains and silver: also glass. Lamps. 
French fans, and decorative porcelains. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FIFTY CENTS 





Pablic Sale Mlay S at 815 p.m. 


EXHIBITION FROM MAY 3 


FINE PAINTINGS 


Property of Various Owners Including 
Mr AND Mrs EUGENE SCHAEFFER 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

ANTHONY Horpern, Sydney, Australia 

Mrs Gates W. McGarran, New York 


French and American paintings of the 19th cen- 
tury works including a Hobbema landscape. 
Delacroix, Murphy, Watrous, Dickinson, Homer, 
Lafarge, Davies, and others. Dutch 17th cen- 
tury works including a Hobbema landscape. 
Also paintings by Van Gogh, Daumier, Utrillo, 
Courbet and many other celebrated artists, in- 


cluding a sporting subject by Ferneley. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
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Pablic Sale Mlay 10 al 2 p.m. 


EXHIBITION FROM MAY 10 


IMPORTANT CHIPPENDALE 


AND ADAM FURNITURE 


Other English and French Furniture 


GEORGIAN SILVER e BRITISH PORTRAITS 
WATERFORD CUT CRYSTAL CHANDELIER 


Property of 


CHARLOTTE BROAD 


New York + Sold by Her Order 


Excellent examples of Chippendale mahogany 
including: chairs and tables of various types, of 
finest workmanship, richly carved: important 
Chinese Chippendale sideboard table in the 
mature manner of the Director; settee carved 
with Chinese ornament and another settee in 
French taste. 
Adam furniture, most notably: superb  satin- 
wood break-front bookcase with marquetry in- 
lay, from the 7th Earl of Chesterfield, Earl of 
Carnarvon, and Viscount Leverhulme collec- 
tions; commode and two pier tables in the man- 
ner of Pergolesi; and a handsome console com- 
bining the characteristics of Pergolesi and 
Angelika Kauffmann. 
Sheraton mahogany two-pedestal extension din- 
ing table; rare Queen Anne inlaid walnut knee- 
hole desk of “spinet” type: Queen Anne carved 
walnut and petit point side chair and card table 
with petit point top; Adam and Georgian wall 
mirrors; George IL inlaid walnut spinet. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FIFTY CENTS 





Public Sale Mlay 1roal about 45 p.m. 
EXHIBITION FROM MAY 10 


GEORGIAN SILVER 
Property of 
PARISH-WATSON & CO., INC. 
New York 
Sold Consequent on the Death of 
M. PARISH-WATSON, Esq. 


Thirty-one catalogue lots of Georgia silver muf- 
fineers, salvers, sauce boats, salts, candlesticks, 
an important feather-edge flatware service. din- 
ner plates with the Marquess of Breadalbane 
arms, pair of fine Paul Storr entree dishes, 
choice lighthouse-form coffee pot, beautiful skit- 
tle-ball kettle on stand, and other items. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
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NEW YORK e PLAZA 3-757 


H. Parke. President 
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SALE AND EXHIBITION 


of the works of art from the collection of 


(CLARENCE H. Mack ay 


and other world famous collections 


It happens only once in a half a century that an art collection worthy of a 
museum is liquidated and offered to the public. Now, unbelievable as it 
may seem, within a few months, Gimbels liquidates a second collection 
of museum calibre and proportions—that of the late Clarence H. Mackay, 
Trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 1929-1932. Space permits 
only a hint of the items in this vast collection. 


Paintings (including Miniatures): American, English, Pottery, China, Glass: Worcester, Crown Derby, 
Dutch, Flemish, French, Italian Royal Minton, Royal Doulton, Staffordshire, 
Etchings, sporting prints, Currier & Ives Early American, English glass; Urbino Majolica 
Furniture: Early American, Italian, French, English Stained Glass: 15th to 17th century Flemish, Spanish, 
Art objects: Lamps, barometers, statuary, wood sculp- English, French ha 
ture, candlesticks, andirons, bronzes, porcelains Hangings: | 17th and 18th century English, Italian, 
Hardware: 16th and 17th century Spanish and Italian Spanish 
mountings, door plates, knockers, locks, nails Rugs: [spahan, Spanish 
\rms and Armor: Guns, pistols, swords, daggers, Manuscripts, Autographs, First Editions 
shields; battle flags Rare Coins 


Other important articles from the Clarence H. Mackay collection are available for purchase 
through the courtesy of Jacques Seligmann €& Co., Inc., 5 East 57th Street, New York City. 
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18th and early 19th century 18th and early 19th century 
ENGLISH SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE ENGLISH MAHOGANY AND WALNUT 
Candlesticks, tea services, trays, coffee Sofa tables, desks, chairs, card tables, 


services, candelabra, bowls, vases, flatware commodes, chests, highboys, lowboys, break- 


and decorative pieces fronts, consoles, tea caddy boxes, knife boxes 


Sale will begin May Sth 


Sale of Additional Pieces Recently Released 
From the Warehouse and Now Made Available 
From the Collection of 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


Substantial reductions on the majority of pieces in the original collection shown at Gimbels 


A document of authenticity will be issued to each purchaser by Hammer Galleries, New York 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street and Broadway New York City 






KNOEDLER 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, WOODCUTS 
OF THE XV AND XVI CENTURIES 




















BRITTANY LANDSCAPES 
by PAUL ULLMAN 


14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


INC. 
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in the current exhibition of “he China ‘Trade and its Influences” 


at the Metropolitan Museum of Art (see article on page 10) 
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MASTERPIECES 
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UTRILLO 


MAY 5-MAY 31 






MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY 
61-63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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SHANGHAI 







































ASIATIC ART 


Pair of Famille Verte Porcelain Ginger Jars 
with original covers. K’ ANG HSI ERA 


YAMANAKA & CO., INC. 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














Owen D. Young, Esq. Leopold Seyffert, N.A. 


PORTRAITS 


We Specialize in Portraiture 


Forty of the leading American Portrait Painters 
are members of our Association. 


Information regarding number of sittings, prices 
and other details furnished upon request. Books 
of photographs of portraits are available. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


Main Galleries Branch Galleries 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE HOTEL GOTHAM 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL FIFTH AVE. AT 55TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


ART News 


BOOKSHELF 


ART AND THE NEGRO 

line Necro in Arr: A Pictorial Rex 
ord of the Negro Artist and of the 
Negro ‘Theme in Art. Edited by 
\lain Locke. Washington: Associates 
in Negro Folk Education. Price $4 


bys condition of the Negro, which 
has been marked by acutest need, 
injustice, and bluntest despair, has pro 
voked a reaction toward some better 
ment. Since the ‘twenties painting and 
sculpture have increasingly described 
him, sometimes because he was a cheap 
model, often because of sincere interest 
in his social condition. ‘This book is di 
vided into three engrossing sections of 
photographs. ‘The first shows work by 
Negro artists, from. Juan de Pareja 
Velasquez’ servant apprentice), Joshua 
Johnston (c. 1770-1830), Robert Dun 
canson, Henry Ossawa ‘Tanner (lakin’s 
pupil) to Samuel J. Brown and Hale 
Woodruff, contemporaries; from sculp 
tors like Meta Fuller and Edmonia 
Lewis to William [dmondson, Rich 
mond Barthé, and Henry Bannarn. The 
second shows how the Negro theme 
in art has gone down the centuries 
since Cosina ‘Tura and others painted 
the Negro king of the Adoration until 
today the Negro theme is almost preva 
lent in both American painting and 
sculpture. The third and briefest sec 
tion portrays African Negro art. J. w. 1 


MYERS IN MANHATTAN 


\rtisr IN Manuarran. By Jerome 
Myers. New York American Artists 
Group. Price $3.75. 


J ROME MYERS led a quiet, un 


eventful life, as lives go. ‘Though he 
was an important artist, he was no Vin 
cent Sheean. He preferred not to travel 
\s a youngster he did go to Paris in 
1898 but, returning home shortly there 
after more or less disgusted, he settled 
down in New York and proceeded to 
make his name, which is a byword for 
pictures of East Side New York. What 
he had digested on Monticelli we do 
not know, but his oils are full of the 
same moonstruck atmosphere. 

This book was barely published when 
Myers died. He lived to see many 
changes in the city of his choice since 
he came to it from his native Peters 
burg, Virginia, at the turn of the cen 
tury. He never cared to paint the sky- 
scrapers themselves and I doubt wheth 
er you can find a Myers in which they 
appear. It was the life of the streets— 
milling about night missions, street 
shrines, markets, and hurdy - gurdies 
that he loved to portray. ‘This septua 
genarian was a modest, meek man, 
whose apothegms on art are full of com 
mon sense. So modest was he that few 
people not of his circle will know, un 
til they read here of his achievement, 
that he was directly a prime mover of 
the campaign for giving progressive 
young American painters a chance and 
indirectly the deus ex machina of the 
| Armory Show. J. Ww. L. 
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VERNISSAGE 


RINTED reproductions of paintings that include the frames have 
P aways an irresistible lure for me. There is a curious psychological 
mechanism at work when to a physically reduced and tonally approxi 
mated illustration of a painting there is added a totally irrelevant minia- 
ture of the frame, to the obvious detriment of the clarity and size of 
the reproduction of its contents. Eyewash is the trade jargon term along 
Broadway. 

Of such documents of pictorial escapism, the latest received—the 
catalogue of the second national exhibition of the Society for Sanity 
in Art, Inc., held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, more than a month 
ago, but sent in after the fact with an urgent plea for perusal and pub- 
licity by the President, Mrs. Josephine Hancock Logan—is in a class 
by itself. ‘hat is not only because of the fine assortment of frames illus- 
trated, which, by the way, receive no credit at all in the catalogue 
though they represent, for the most part, the full stylistic gamut from 
Paris Metro 1905 to Ye Gifte Shoppe 1941. ‘The uniqueness is chiefly 
due to the extraordinarily complete manifestation of the mental state 
of the frame-reproducer type. 

It seems unnecessary at this date to tell ART News readers what the 
Society for Sanity in Art, Inc., is about, though there are a few de- 
lectable titles of paintings in its current salon that reveal more accu 
rately than words the special kind of painting it sponsors. Samples: 
Springtime of Life; My Diary; In Winter of Life; In Grandmother's 
Time. With a few exceptions, the 351 items represent the dreariest 
kind of pedestrian academicism—without the solid classic basis of the 
Academies—and stodgy antiquarianism—without the dignity of true 
conservative tradition. 

My quarrel, however, is not with the average exhibits—which will go 
on forever, no matter what happens—of the Society, but with its name. 
To call vourself the Society for Sanity in Art is to imply gratuitously 
that non-members are not sane—which, as a matter of fact, is itself 
something of a symptom. The whole method is one that savors unpleas- 
antly of Hitlerian aesthetic dictatorship, and the insult tendered to 
other painters becomes a boomerang. 

It is the more surprising when one discovers that a few distinguished 
artists have lately shown under this repugnant banner of self-proclaimed 
sanity—the exceptions noted above, men like Dale Nichols, Paul 





























Schmitt, John Whorf, Arthur W. Heintzelman, and John Taylor Arms. 
The fact makes me rather sad, just as | was disappointed -to see that, 
as a result of trustee-pressure, two leading Pacific Coast museums 
housed exhibitions of Sanity in Art last summer. No art publication has 
clemonstrated greater fairness and enthusiasm toward conservative paint- 
ing than this one, and we have often taken the modern pseudo-neu- 
rotics for a well deserved sleigh-ride. It is a fine idea for any group of 
artists, united by any kind of artistic bond, to get together. But I am 
firmly against the imputation—of what became in Germany a move- 
ment against “degenerate art’’—that lies in the motto of Sanity in Art. 
Nobody, from Diirer and Leonardo onward, has been able to define 
beauty with exactitude; until that can be done, the measure of sanity 
or lunacy in art is impossible. 

One item Mrs. Logan requested to be announced ought not be 
neglected—the prizes. Something like two thousand dollars in fifteen 
prizes were distributed at Chicago. I can but recall what Edward VII 
said to the great Shakespearian scholar Sir Sidney Lee: at the moment 
of presentation the King was embarrassed for a few seconds searching 
for the mot juste, and then, patting Sir Sidney on the shoulder, “Keep 
it up, keep it up, my boy—there’s money in it!” 


EADERS’ guide, dictated not by plan but by circumstance: This 
issue, with the promised emphasis on Chinoiserie as the focal 
point, has become a veritable symposium on painting and decorative art 
of the eighteenth century. International ramifications of the Chinese 
influence, from Venice to Nantucket, are traced in Mrs. Whitehill’s 
article, while other important furniture and silver of American and Eng- 
lish origin receive special attention on pages 32 and 33. ‘Thus the, so to 
speak, backdrop for the inimitable essay on British painting of the 
period by none other than that most assiduous of amateurs, Booth 
‘Tarkington, with whose kind permission we give it here the widespread 
publication it deserves—and it again is reinforced by the timely color 
reproduction of the London National Gallery’s great Hogarth (page 
24) as it makes the last bow of its loan tour through America at Detroit, 
as well as by the review of the E. T. Stotesbury Collection as one of 
the greatest private assemblages of British masters of the Georgian 
1eigns. By reading that need be no less casual than the fortuitous chance 
that brought these events under one roof, you can spend two weeks in 
the eighteenth century with this issue and all the comforts of home. 
A. M. F., 
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expression of a lifelong Assisi point of 


lery, assembled under the supervision of Sarto Holy Family with St. John and 
Dr. Otto Maenchen, lecturer at this St. Elizabeth, previously lent to the 


California institution. Some three hun Cathedral. Already installed under a 


National Academy Elects 
New Members 

LECTIONS were held last week by 
+ New York’s venerable National 
Academy of Design at its annual meet 
ing. Painters Paul Sample, L. Lucioni, 
Isabel Bishop, and Dines Carlsen are 
now members as are sculptors C. L. 
Hinton and George Snowden. Benja- 
min Morris was the only architect and 
Stow Wengenroth the graphic artist 
elected to membership. President Ho- 
bart Nichols and other officers of the 
Academy were re-elected. 


Shilling Fund Purchases a 
Flannagan Statue 
rage year contemporary American 
4 art is purchased through the fund 
bequeathed by the late Alexander Shill 
ing and is presented to a public collec- 
tion. Latest beneficiary is John B. Flan 
nagan whose granite Goat has been pre 
sented to the Metropolitan Museum. 
Directly carved and handsome, sculptor 
Flannagan states that the work is “an 


view,” i.e., “a feeling embracing all of 
life as a whole, a fundamental unity 
that can find an image of dignity even 
in the figure of a goat.” 


Charles Burchfield’s Old 
School Tie 

PPER New York state is perhaps 

the most familiar subject matter of 
Burchfield’s paintings, but he was 
trained at the Cleveland School of Art, 
and it was there that his first solo show 
was exhibited in 1921. The School is 
justly proud, and in celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of this first exhi 
bition, it is displaying a retrospective 
of his work from student days in 1915 
to the present. The show was drawn 
from many sources. 


Chinese Art and Mores 
Traced in Pottery 
ISTORY in ceramic is outlined in a 


4 large exhibition of Chinese pottery 
and porcelain at the Mills College Gal 








dred examples ranging in date from pre 
historic times to the ‘T’ang period in 
clude tomb statuettes, vessels, and deco 
rative tiles. 

Richest sources were the graves from 
which pieces of all qualities and types 
were collected, and in many of the finer 
ones the elegance of Han, the artisto 
cratic austerity of Wei, and the realism 
of ‘T’ang are aptly illustrated. Two 
thousand years ago they made sly but 
fruitless attempts to foil grave robbers: 
poems were engraved on tombstones ad- 
vising of the poverty of the graves. In 
one Case an inscription read: “My coffin 
is of poor white Catalpa wood; I am 
wrapped in rotten clothes; neither 
bronze nor iron nor cinnabar vessels are 
in this tomb.” Nothing daunted, the 
investigators found a rich repository of 
gold, silver, and other objects. 


Del Sarto Bowes Gift 

to Cathedral 

Ss" PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL is to 
\J benefit by a gift by Major Bowes 
who presents to it the Andrea del 


canopy in the Lady Chapel, it was 
painted in 1515, and is a medallion 
set in a sixteenth century frame. One 
of the rare Del Sartos in America, it 
was purchased by Major Bowes in 1926 
from the Spada family of Bologna m 
whose possession it had been for cen 
turies. 


National Gallery Sets a 
Record; Corcoran Buys 


ASHINGTON’S cherry blossoms 

have had to vie with art for atten 
tion this spring: nearly 300,000 people 
have attended the National Gallery 
during its first month in addition to 
the 9,000 that crowded in for the 
opening. The average is impressive as it 
is encouraging, and guesses are that it 
will go up. 

Gesturing in the direction of its new 
neighbor, the National Gallery, the Li 
brary of Congress has arranged a special 
exhibition of 240 prints and print-books 
by contemporary Americans, English, 
French and American works of the last 

(Continued on page 35) 


INTRAHEMISPHERIC INTERCHANGE 


I.B.M. COLLECTION OF CONTEMPORARY ART OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE OFFICIAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS EXHIBITION OF U.S. PAINTING 


LATIN AMERICAN figure painting as it is decoratively simplified and interpreted IN THE US.A. figure painting is seen at its most lithe and dashing peak in an 
by Luis Alberto Acuna, a leading Paris-trained Colombian artist who is noted for over life-size ‘Draped Figure” by John Carroll whose style was formed in Cincin 
fantastic Breughel-like conceptions. This figure, which forms one half of a large nati and broadened in Europe. As decorative as the Colombian work, its aesthetic 1s 
diptych entitled “Picture of Rural Love,” is painted in rich oils which in tone and entirely different. It is executed in dark colors heightened by rapidly swirled intense 


whites. 


surface recall porcelain enamel. 
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Southward the Course 
of Art: Good Will Shows 


Go to Latin America 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


ROM Panama to Patagonia, the other American quarter-sphere 
BF vin see our painting during the coming months, and whether or 
not our painters are accorded the Latin-American accolade tendered 
to our musicians under Toscanini, the experiment is an interesting 
product of the booming good neighbor policy. Fountainheads of the 
pictorial emissaries are two vastly different collections just briefly 
viewed at bon-voyage parties in New York. One comprises three hun- 
dred United States’ examples (to be trisected for the tour), shown at 
the Metropolitan Museum and assembled under the auspices of Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller’s official Pan-American cultural relations commit- 
tee. The other is the International Business Machines Western Hemi- 
sphere collection, including U. S. examples together with paintings 
originating from Chile to Canada, which have been circulated through- 
out North America under the aegis of Mr. ‘Thomas J]. Watson. 

It would be interesting to hear a discussion about our art between, 
say, a Paraguayan who had seen the one show and a Uruguayan who 
had seen the other selection, because the impressions will be entirely 
different. So were the original intentions, and the two groups happen 
to complement each other rather neatly, Burchfield and Sepeshy being 
the only cases of duplication of artists. Emphasis is on style and 
individuality in the sophisticated gathering presented at the Metro- 
politan. It sets a good pace blowing the zephyrs faintly and the hur- 
ricanes lightly, but in so doing it carries with it a strong suggestion 
of being representative of the personal taste of a few individuals. 

Topography on the other hand is the crux of the I.B.M. array, and 
the items (one from each of the United States and territorial posses- 
sions, one from each of the Canadian provinces, and one to five sam- 
ples from each Latin American nation) were democratically chosen 
on a Strictly regional basis, the representation of characteristic land- 
scape and of picturesque local types was definitely a part of the pro- 
gram. ‘I'he point is to show Americans how other parts of America 
look to artists living on the spot. 

U.S. painting, as the metropolis knows it, seems a fair characteriza- 
tion of the U. S. government’s official collection, and the names 
of the up are found along with the names of the coming. Save for 
some inclusions from the past, and some contemporary omissions, the 
net result is rather like that of a Whitney annual—a good average. 
The whole atmosphere, however, is somewhat cliquish, like an ex- 
clusive club to which a few extra members were admitted during the 
depression but never really accepted. Past members like “Pop” Hart 
are accorded a place, and Bellows’ swift moving Dempsey and Firpo 
is perhaps the most eminent of the paintings. But if the Bellows isn’t 
dated, the Renoiresque Glackens, the, in this case, mediocre Henris, 
the weak Demuths and Lawsons—important as they were in their own 
day—probably are, and one regrets the misunderstanding of present 
trends which may result from their inclusion. But the general result 
is good enough. Among able figure paintings there is the lush coloring 
of Waldo Peirce, Carroll’s high style, sensitive composition by Weber, 
Karfiol’s and Kantor’s firm structure, Marsh’s able genre, and Kuhn’s 
fine compositon. The individual Kuniyoshi, too, is, of course, splendid 
in this group and will be seen in all of the units. Landscape, though 
by no means marked pointedly by regionalism, is present in green vales 
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1.B.M. COLLECTION OF CONTEMPORARY ART OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


A CHILEAN waterfront, “Angelmo Puerto Montt”’ as it is interpreted in gay tones 
and with liquid effect by Jorge Caballero. 


by Schnakenberg, in old houses by Burchfield, townscapes by Fiene, 
mellow wheat by Jones, erosion by Hogue, dry hills by Hurd, glow- 
ing beaches by Levi, and New York views by Sloan. There is able still- 
life by Brook, fanciful still-life by Watkins, wonderfully designed so- 
cial content by Gropper while the light and the airy come from Mac- 
Iver and Atherton. The “isms” are present in about the right propor- 
tion. Other artists who could not be omitted are Hartley, Kane, Kroll, 
Poor, Sheeler and the ever present Benton, Curry, and Hopper. 

The official watercolor section, too, is representative, and it reflects 
the general high level though perhaps better papers have been seen 
about recently. Most of the ranking are here—Bennett, Dehn, Fausett, 
Sheets, Whorf, and Zorach among them—together with such artists 
who might well have also been showing oils as Castellon, Feininger, 
Cikovsky, Grosz, Marin, Sample, and Siporin. 

Representing a joint enterprise of five New York museums (Natural 
History, Brooklyn, Metropolitan, Modern Art, and Whitney) the 
project was undertaken in collaboration with the Committee on Art 
of the Office of the Coérdinator of Commercial and Cultural Rela- 
tions between the American Republics (which, if it were truly neigh- 
borly would find a more convenient title for itself). John E. Abbott 
is Chairman of the C.A.O.C.C.C.R.A.R., and Mrs. Helen Appleton 
Read directs the exhibitions whose itineraries have been made by Dr. 
Grace L. McCann Morley of the San Francisco Museum. 

Internationalism without an array of familiar names is the nature 
of the I.B.M.’s show. Most of the paintings have been discussed, and 
many of them have been reproduced in these pages in reviews of the 
1.B.M. World’s Fair exhibitions and the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion at ‘Toronto. The painter’s-eye-view which they offer is varied in 
stylistic approach as it is in geography. In the representation of this 
country, a certain sameness marks the offerings of the Middle West, 
because of the similarity of both the landscape and the general cul- 
tural concepts, but no strict boundaries are around Karl Mattern’s 
Kansas Snow on the Corn, or Paul Trebilcocks’s unregional Venus 
from Illinois. From the East (Continued on page 41) 


IN THIS COUNTRY a similar scene is depicted in terms of strong composition 
and dark, brooding tones by Charles Burchfield in “Old House by Creek.” 


OFFICIAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS EXHIBITION OF U. S. PAINTING 
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AMERICA’S China trade: A Cantonese fan, 1754, 
shows the “Empress of China,” the first Yankee 
vessel to enter Whampoa. 


BY VIRGINIA N. WAITEAILL 


SOCIETY 













7 ITH the flowering of the Japanese cherries in Central Park there 
has burgeoned at the Metropolitan Museum another reminder 
of days when something more than scrap-iron and airplane parts were 
exchanged between East and West. ‘The exhibition of “The China 
‘Trade and Its Influences” which covers the period from the sixteenth 
century discovery of the sea routes to 
the Far East and the opening of the 
Suez Canal, carefully differentiates be- 
tween the early collecting of real Chi- 
nese objets d'art and the later craze 
for Chinoiserie; between Japanese lac- 
quer and vernis Martin adaptations; 
between choice blue-and-white Ming 
ware and Chinese export porcelain; be- 
tween Chinese wallpaper and French 
singeries. Respect is also paid the 
Trade itself, that daring and colorful 
phase of maritime history in the course 
of which real pirates inadvertently in- 
troduced a far-reaching vogue. 

The Metropolitan exhibition opens 
with the time of Renaissance conquest 
of the sea, but intercourse with the 
East had been practiced by Venice 
during the Middle Ages, when the 
great semi-Oriental city sent her cara- 
vans over the “roof of the world.” The 
Queen of the Adriatic had been an 
“old China hand” before the phrase 
was coined and the style was nowhere 
more deeply rooted and acclimated, as 
may be noted in the subtle sophistica- 
tion of the Venetian brocade repro- 
duced upon the cover of this issue. 
When the commerce-conscious Mon- 
gol khans who entertained Marco Polo 
were succeeded by the nationalistic 
Mings, barter barriers were once more 
erected. With the rise to power of the 
Ottomans, only Venice was able to 
maintain her trade ties with the East 
and even she was obliged to pay trib = 9 


4. 


LENT BY MR. J. P. MORGAN TO THE 


LENT BY MR. J. P. MORGAN 
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EARLY EVIDENCE of the sea route to China: blue and white Ming 
bow] was mounted in silver-gilt frame in London about 1585. A prede- 
cessor of later English porcelain design. 


CHINOISERIE in London, 1685-86. Silver bow], an early forerunner of 
the monteith type, exquisitely chased with Oriental designs 





ute to the Turks. It is thanks to her tenacious hold on what remained 
that the other European powers were forced to find new routes for 
themselves, routes which were to lead, not only to India and Cathay, 
but, accidentally, across the Atlantic. The discovery of the New World 
was a fortuitous by-product of the frantic European effort to main- 
tain trade relations with the Far East. 

If the Americas were the fruit of 
navigational miscarriage, le style chi- 
nois was equally unpremeditated. The 
greedy and hated Portuguese who put 
in at Canton in 1517—to become the 
first permanent founders of the “sphere 
of influence” of which China was to 
receive many in succeeding centunes 
—were as ignorant of “celestial” cul- 
ture as the nationals who followed 
after. Porcelain, the last flower of Chi- 
nese culture, and the first to reach the 
West, occasionally a carefully chosen 
gift from an important Oriental to an 
equally influential Occidental, was 
more often ballast for the lighter car- 
goes of spice and tea. Since Chinese 
art had reached its peak centuries ear- 
lier—during the ‘T’ang and Sung Dy- 
nasties — and since the unmercenary 
Manchus remained indifferent to the 
overtures of the “western devils,” little 
great Chinese culture reached Europe 
during the eighteenth century, only 
such silk, lacquers and porcelain leav- 
ing the musty Canton go-downs as the 
“hong” merchants were permitted to 
export. The objects which Europeans 
considered so highly elegant were ac- 
cording to mandarin standards fit only 
for “persons who liked a_ bargain.” 
There is no better statement of the 
Eastern attitude towards any recip- 
rocal aesthetic offerings than that ex- 
pressed by the great Ch’ien Lung in his 
classic communication to George III: 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 
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FOR THE WESTERN MARKET lacquered trays were manufactured. This nineteenth century 
example shows the foreign factories or “hongs’” and the waterfront of Canton, port where no 


foreign women were permitted to remain 


“As your ambassador can see for himself, we possess all things. I set 


no value on objects strange or ingenious and have no use for your 
country’s manufactures.” One wonders what reception this same 


Clvien Lung gave the insipid Beauvais tapestry sent him by Louis XV. 


Porcelain, which alone found expression during the Manchu period, 


first found European cultivation in Germany. Subsidized by the ex- 
travagant Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
the “alchemist” Johann Friedrich Béttger, in 1709, discovered a Saxon 
source of kaolin. ‘The resultant Meissen manufactures retired pewter 


and earthenware to the kitchen and offered competition to the cheap 
importations from the East. While in Germany Joachim Kandler 
perfected the translucent, hard-paste technique of Béttger, in France 
soft-paste was developed at St. Cloud, where designers emulated blanc 
de chine and at Sevres, where Pompadour set herself up as patron. 


GERMANY developed 


the directorship of Kindler, 1763-74. 


1 the first European hard-paste porcelain, and emploved it for designs 
of Oriental inspiration. From the productive center at Meissen came this Rococo pair during 


CHINESE LOWESTOFT porcelain, made for the Occident, took 
its name from the English port through which it entered the West. 
An American Masonic emblem is the motif here. 


While English ceramics, with such notable exceptions as the early 
Chelsea group of Chinese Musicians, lent to the Metropolitan by 
Judge Irwin Untermyer, are less ingratiating than the best Continental, 
it is in England that china became the synonym for porcelain, porce- 
lain the symbol of China. For in England by the eighteenth century the 
also China-exported custom of tea-drinking had assumed the import- 
ance of a national cult, and the furore for tea-containers, followed as 
a natural consequence upon the ever increasing consumption of the 
beverage. According to Gay, china-collecting, for every lady of fashion, 
became “the passion of her soul” and according to Pope: 


“No louder shrieks to pitving heaven are cast 
When husbands or when lap-dogs breathe their last 
\s when rich China vessels fallen from high 
In glittering dust and painted fragments lie.” 


Since the drinking of tea rather soon ceased to be exclusively the 


IN ENGLAND “Quite sick of Rome and Greece, we fetch our models 


from the wise Chinese” ran a ditty, and the porcelain technique was 


fully developed at Chelsea in this group, ca. 1755 


LENT BY JUDGE IRWIN UNTERMYER 
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TAPESTRY LENT BY MR. W. R. LEWIS; CLOCK, MRS. D. CONAN-DOYLE; OTHER OBJECTS, COLLECTION METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


EPITOME OF EUROPEAN CHINOISERIE as the style emanated from France 
during the eighteenth century. Definitely French, despite Chinese physiognomy and 
architectural details, is the Royal Aubusson tapestry, ““The Boatman,” made during 
the Louis XV period from a Boucher cartoon, and while Chinese landscape and 
other decorative motifs embellish the lacquered ebony Louis XVI secretary by 
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Riesener, yet no Orientalism is reflected in the general Classicism of its outlines. 
The French clock incorporates Chinese porcelains with the mounting of Parisian 
gilt bronze. The French Chinese-Rococo manner was simplified in Italy as in the 
lacquered chair on the left. In England, lacquer decorated furniture in the Queen 
Anne style: the chair on the right bears the label of Giles Grendey, about 1730. 
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AN ENGLISH TAPESTRY, “The Prome 
nade,” woven for Elihu Yale at Soho, about 
1699, after cartoons by John Vanderbank, 
adapts Oriental elements with more _fidelits 
than appears in France. The scale, the lack of 
perspective, and the delicate drawing echoes 
{ndian miniatures. 


prerogative of British upper classes, it 
was not only the best Bohea which was 
drunk from “rich China vessels.” With 
the spread of the shrub’s popularity the 
demand for imported porcelain outran 
the supply. The much admired, always 
scarce, blue-and-white Ming ware, of 
which Mr. J. P. Morgan’s loans, here 
reproduced, are such distinguished ex 
amples, was followed by a flood of Chi 
nese export porcelain, which everybody 
could afford. This curious commodity, 
known erroneously as Chinese Lowe 
stoft, and mass-produced for the West 
erm market, specialized in cups with 
handles and mugs, plates and pitchers 
with European portraits, pictures, armo 
rial bearings and even Free-Masonic 
emblems. But in spite of the stepped 
up importations from the East the un 
satisfied need for tea utensils created a 
boom in English potteries and gave the 
kilns in Chelsea and Staffordshire op- 
portunity to experiment with the China 
style. 

English interest in Chinoiserie, more 
precise and unimaginative than the 
French, flowed from ceramics into other 
fields. The architectural manuals of Sir 
William Chambers and the Halfpenny 


LENT BY THE YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY 
FRENCH toile, ca. 1785-90, showing how 
fantastic conceptions of Chinese architecture 
and of other bits of exotic landscape were em- 
ploved in the design of a European textile 
gavly decorated with non-Oriental all-over 
pattern. 


brothers inspired the ambitious Chinois 
ensembles of Claydon House and Bad- 
minton. Chippendale’s experiments with 
chairs in the style, of which the cur- 
rent exhibition includes several exam- 
ples, were often unhappy hybrids. Chi- 
nese gardens, with their curved defiance 
of Le Notre, although they broke the 
ground for what we have come to think 
of as English gardens, seemed at the 
time highly affected, and nature as lost 
among the arched bridges and tinkling 
pagodas as she previously had been in 
the elaborately formal geometric French 
mazes. 

The China style, assimilated in Ven 
ice, avidly aped in Germany, exactly 
reproduced in England, was adroitly 
adapted and interpreted by the French, 
with their talent for taste. France, less 
active in the trade than the other pow- 
ers, became, as it were, the arbiter of 
the taste in Europe. The transfusion of 
fresh blood into that frail offspring of 
the Baroque—the anemic and debili- 
tated Rococo—is a case of exceptionally 
successful miscegenation. It is not for 
nothing that the European China style is 
known bya French name, for assymetrical 
French Chinoiserie, in spite of its foreign 
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themes, remained fundamentally French. 
I'he Rococo found the French relieved 
and let down by the final eclipse of Sun 
King formality, and in such a relaxed 
period it is easy to understand why they 
turned for refreshment to a far country 
about which the known facts were too 
few to be disillusioning and to an art, 
which in their fatigued eyes, appeared 
light-hearted and naive. For at this time 
the little Chinese art which had reached 
Europe was the only evidence of its 
civilization. The real China of starved 
and seething millions, whose lot, if pos- 
sible, was more hopeless than the super- 
taxed French peasant, was glossed over 
in the reports of the Jesuit missionaries, 
who alone were permitted to penetrate 
the Imperial court at Peking, and who, 
until the controversy over ritual, re 
mained ardently pro-Chinese. ‘The seamy 
side of Cathay was still a closed book to 
seventeenth century Sinophiles. And if 
such sceptics as Montesquieu, Fénelon 
and Frederic the Great refused to accept 
the popular legend of an unknown, east- 


COLONIAL AMERICA borrowed Chinoiserie 
from the mother country: William and Marv 
japanned highboy from New England, ca. 1700. 
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SCREEN LENT BY MRS. E. WORCH; MIRROR, MR 
I ( VOGEL; CANDLESTICKS, MR. I 4. COHN; 
CHAIRS, MRS. I S. MORRIS; TEA CHEST, MRS. 
JAMES ROOSEVELT! 


FRUITS OF THE CHINA TRADE’S influ 
ence on the art of Europe: a view of a section 
of the Metropolitan’s exhibition. Piece de résis 
tance is the German interpretation in a panel 
screen made for Augustus the Strong, Elector 
of Saxony. Sophisticated English, French and 
Italian interpretations of the manner are seen 
in the other displays 

ern Utopia, Voltaire, on the other hand, 
was not only the arch enemy of the 
Jesuits but a product of their system. 
The first chapter of Essai sur les moeurs, 
with its idealization of China, is the con- 
cept which young Arouet took with him 
from the College Louis-le-Grand. 

In Germany the China style tended 
to be more heavy-handed. Where the 
French used an occasional piece of im- 
ported or domestic lacquer to point up 
their pallid embroideries, and where 
Watteau and Pillement employed Or- 
ental motifs for their own decorative 
needs, the Germans, with characteristic 
thoroughness, either seized the style, en- 
tire, or forced an inappropriate rap- 
prochement with the Baroque. With 
the exception of such a triumph over 
‘Teutonic taste as the Indian Pleasure 

(Continued on page 41) 










































Papers from French Masters Pens and Pencils 
Completing rance’s XIX Century Show _ | | : 


PARISIAN’S | se 
A lection of what 
he considers a_repre- 
sentative collection of 


French nineteenth and 
twentieth century 





ae painting is now shown 
V/) ° . 
“3 in this country in its , 
entirety for the first 
time: Chicago's Art 
Institute currently 
houses the extraordi- 
nary exhibition as_ it 
was assembled from 
French private and 
public collections — by 
Rene Huyghe, the 
Louvre’s Curator of 
Paintings. In 1939 it 
left for a Latin Ameri 
can tour, and it is now 
an eloquent ambassa 
dor of Gallic culture to 
the United States. 
Earlier in the season 
the paintings were ex- 
hibited at San Fran- \ 
cisco (AR'T’ NEw —_ LENT BY BARON GOURGAUD TO THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO LENT BY THE MUSEE DE PEINTURE ET DE SCULPTURE, GRENOBLE 
11, 1941), and later g,,,; ' meni . . 
41 - SEURAT studied problems of light diffusion in his drawings as GAUGUIN, in a rare watercolor record of the South Seas. depicts a 
New York saw a part Of well as in his oils. This is a sketch for “Le Chahut,” 1887 “Woman of Tahiti” in an unusual dotted technique. 
the display at the Met 
ropolitan Museum (ART News, February 15). But in San Francisco, items were excluded. At Chicago, however, the review is complete. 
IR the drawings and watercolors were missing, while at the Metropoli- For their own splendid sakes, and as a background to the paintings, 
HN: ; ; . . ; : : ; 
“ams tan, where the papers arrived after the opening, the review was lim- the group of one hundred drawings and watercolors previously of ne- 
ited to the period from David to Toulouse-Lautrec and certain other —_cessity unpublished in these pages, is an essential part of the collec- 
flu tion. Present are not 
1On < . ‘ - 
we only items from the 
nel Louvre’s rich portfolios, 
seer but papers from provin- 
anc ‘ . 
mies cial museums, from the 
too unfamiliar collection 
nd of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, and from private 
the ' ao 
sources. From the Classi- 
fey cism of the precise ren- 
uTS, 
ee derings by David and 
Ingres, the Romanticism 
1m . Pye 
of Delacroix and Géri- 
cault, and the intimacy 
ded 
“ of Degas, Renoir and 
the Impressionists, to the 
im- 
sure but abbreviated cal- 
up 
I ligraphy of Picasso and 
1ere 7 
yr Henri Matisse, the en- 
ri- 
v tire span is covered in 
tive 
; examples of a type and 
stic 
quality rarely seen here. 
en- ; 
rap- 
Jith MANET, in a _ brilliant ink, 
ver gouache, and watercolor study 
of the “Olvmpia’”’ period, draws 
sure 


an “Odalisque,” 1862. 





LENT BY THE MUSEE DU LOUVRE 
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VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINI 


REGIONAL only in its subject matter, Marion Junkin’s “The First Robin” 
depicts statues of Stuart and Lee in sparkling colors. 


ARTS, RICHMOND 


DELAPIDATION is made gayly picturesque in “Interior,” painted briskly 
and surely by Ross Abrams, one of Virginia’s youngest artists. 


FRESH PAINT FROM YOUNG VIRGINIANS 


IRGINIA’S has been one of 
the most swiftly accelerated 
of regional art developments, and 
its latest 
eighth Virginia artists’ exhibition 


manifestation is the 


at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts in Richmond. Here ability 
and diversity are reported to defy 
pigeonholing under local labels. 
Young painters encouraged by the 
recent accent on art are emerging 
with lively and original work, and 
regionalism is reflected only in 
some of the subject matter. 
With one of the oldest cultural 
traditions in the country, this 
state, distinguished for architects, 
cabinetmakers, and silversmiths of 
the Old Dominion era, supported 
no lasting organized art activity 
until 1930. True, an Academy of 
Arts was founded at Richmond in 
the 1780s, but it was ill fated: a 
decade ago its pattern was re- 
vamped with the establishment of 
the Richmond Academy of Arts 
whose influence became statewide. 
New life was first seen in the all- 
Virginia exhibition in 1932; the 
movement matured with the open- 
ing, in 1936, of the Virginia Mu- 
seum, built with the aid of Federal 
funds and established with the 
aim of nourishing the native prod- 
uct and of exhibiting distinguished 
art of all countries and periods. 
The Museum took over the Vir- 
ginia shows, and also, in 1938, in- 
novated a series of biennials of 
American painting which alternate 
with the state affairs. Proud but 
critical of the local output, the au- 
thorities included work bv only 
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eature of a Museum's opening: “Pictures at an 


SATIRICAL thrust at the real f 


Exhibition” disappear under the brush of Jewett Campbell (above). 


LANDSCAPE ABSTRACTED in terms of simple mass and forceful color in 
a sinister ““Transfixed Hour” by Esther Worden Day (below). 





five Virginians in the first national 
recital. But the slight, the com- 
petitive spirit, and the opportun- 
nity for comparison proved stim- 
ulating. Funds were made available 
for fellowships and purchases, a se- 
ries of one man shows was accord- 
ed to Virginians by the Museum, 
and improvement in quality was 
marked. Standards for inclusion in 
the large exhibits are high, and 
this year jurors, Alan Gruskin and 
Isabel Bishop, accepted only one 
out of every five works submitted. 
Such pioneers as Adele Williams 
and Nora Houston who initiated 
art organizations in the period be- 
fore World War [I are still repre- 
sented, but the average age of the 
exhibitors is under thirty, and 
styles are fresh and all-American. 

Horseflesh, Williamsburg 
houses, and Negro life could have 
been the favorite themes, but ap- 
parently they are not, and the five 
oils acquired by the Museum from 
the show are a fair cross-section of 
the trends. T'wo landscapes are by 
no means standard, for Marion 
Junkin’s The First Robin, feathery 
and Segonzac-like, points up two 
equestrian monuments in the rain, 
while Jeanne Begien’s Her Ro- 
mance — a nineteenth century 
maiden riding sidesaddle while her 
lover ascends to Heaven — com- 
bines a fanciful narrative with 
some pretty sound painting of 
rocks. For satire there is Jewett 
Campbell’s Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion: a lady is so resplendent in 
purple that pictures fade from 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Augmented Return Engagement & Positive 
Farewell Appearance of the Masterpieces 


of Art from Two World’s Fairs 


BY E. P. RICHARDSON 


TPNUHE thirty-eight loans from three European nations to the two 

World’s Fairs—in New York and San Francisco—of 1939, which 
Dr. W. R. Valentiner subsequently organized into a traveling exhibi- 
tion that has circulated throughout the country for the past year and a 
half, because they could not safely be restored to their owners, have 
now returned for a final showing in Detroit before they go into storage. 





LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


HOLBEIN in a fine example from an American source is seen in an unusually sub- 
jective and sympathetic vein in the representation of an Englishwoman, ca. 1536-40. 


‘They have been shown in eleven cities from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia and have been seen by well over half a million people in the 
course of their journey—who must be added to the nearly two million 
who saw them at the Golden Gate and Flushing Meadows. it is not 
the least curious of these times that this group of great paintings from 
the Louvre and the National Gallery and the Rijksmuseum and a long 
list of European collectors should be traveling about the western 
world. It is safe to say there has never been such a traveling exhibit 
of old masters before. 

When the exhibition returned to Detroit, the Ince Hall Madonna 
left for Australia and certain other pictures had been withdrawn for 
one reason or another. For a final showing, Detroit has added to the 
exhibit about thirty pictures from American possession, chiefly of the 
Early and High Renaissance to represent the southern schools, and 
no less important quality than the European. There is a certain section 


of opinion in the Middle West, headed by a few contemporary 
painters, that loves to picture the New York art dealer as a kind of 
combination of Mephistopheles and the Big Bad Wolf, a creature 
who lives only to devour babies for breakfast. It does not harm, there- 
fore, to say in passing that the American public is enormously indebted 
to these same art dealers who have enabled the American public to 


AERT DE GELDER, Rembrandt's pupil, continued the traditions of his master’s 
free technique in “Portrait of a Man,” a U. S. owned addition to the imported 
collection. Hogarth’s ““The Graham Children,” also in the exhibition, is reproduced 
in colors on page 24. 


LENT BY MR. WILLIAM A. FISHER 





see great paintings that would otherwise have been beyond their reach. 

Of the novelties in the exhibit, the important new Bosch of the 
Mocking of Christ from the Clowes collection in Indianapolis, un- 
questionably a superior version to that in the Johnson Collection, has 
never been shown publicly before. The early Raphael Portrait of 
Giuliano de’ Medici is also a work of greatest interest that has never 
been exhibited in America before. In 1931 it was first published by 
Van Marle, whose reasoning in attributing this jewel-like portrait 
to Raphael in his pre-Florentine period is reinforced by an examina- 
tion of the picture itself. 

The exhibition had also brought to light a handsome, hitherto un- 
recorded Portrait of an Actor by Aert de Gelder in the collection of 
Mr. William A. Fisher of Detroit, signed and dated 1689. De Gelder 
is so rare in this country and so interesting in his own right that the 
addition of a painting of the first water to the small number in the 
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United States is an event of some significance. ‘The fine early marine 
by Jan van de Capelle of A Cloudy Day on the Zuyder Zee (Schaette 
Galleries Another new fact 
which has come to light is that De Witte Church Interior in_ the 
Afternoon Sun, in the collection of Mrs. Ralph Harman Booth of 


Detroit. has revealed a signature and a date, 1689, which makes this 


is also a hitherto unpublished painting 


the last recorded painting of the artist | previously published the large 


WATTEAU does more than revive 1 Greek legend in his chromat 
W atteau idapted the theme in sheer nt. Smallest of the traveling ku 


i i 


LENT BY THE MUSEE DU LOUVRE 


VrIC. The Juds 


, 
yment of Paris 


opean masterpieces it is one of the most rewarding 


painting of 1686, The Interior of an 
Sermon (Detroit Institute of Arts), as his last known dated picture. 

(he questions of attribution in an exhibit of masterpieces are less 
prominent than questions raised by the quality of the works themselves. 
One wonders sometimes what the public thinks of us whose profession 
is the history and interpretation of art, when it compares the his 
tories and guide books we offer it with the works of art themselves. 


Amsterdam Church During a 


he Early Renaissance in Italy is 
Firm in spite of its delicacy, described to them in all popula 
manuals in terms of the progress 
in the craft of realistic repre- 
sentation. ‘This is undeniably an 
important element in the fif 
teenth century. But is it the de 
cisive element? ‘The superb Bot 
ticelli Madonna Adoring the 
Child, loaned by Wildenstein 
and Company, the great Man 
\doration of the Shep- 
herds from the Mackay Col 
lection, loaned by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the 
Benson Holy Family of Gior- 
gione, loaned by Duveen Broth 
ers, are masterpieces of the fif 
teenth century in whose aes- 


tegna 


thetic greatness the element of 
realistic skill in drawing is only 
a minor element. ‘The impres- 
sive quality about them is the 
mysterious and enigmatic poetry 


of the fifteenth century mind, 
a quality of profound and vivid 
imaginative life which is unlike 
that of any other age. John Q. 


Public who reads up his art his- 
tory in preparation of seeing an 
exhibition of old masters would 
read nothing in the manuals to 
suggest the remarkable expres- 
sive tone of these pictures. 

A similar clash between popu- 
lar histories of art and the actu- 
ality appears with the Flemish 
early Renaissance paintings, the 
superb St. Jerome in the Desert 
by Rogier van der Weyden 
(Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co.), 
the equally exceptional Gerard 
David of the Coronation of the 
Virgin ‘from Spain (Duveen 
Brothers), and a delightfully 
naive Aelbert Bouts (Duveen 
Brothers ). It is not the progress 
of realism in these pictures but 
the noble poetry which makes 
them masterpieces of great im- 
portance for the human spirit 
still in the twentieth century. 

The birth of the portrait in 
Western painting is represented 
by a Mantegna Portrait of Janus 
Pannonius of heroic solemnity, 
a superb Catena portrait (from 
Jacques Seligmann & Co.), and 
a Holbein Portrait of a Woman 
of about 1532-34, all of the most 
exquisite quality. The Holbein, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ARI 


KANSAS CITY’S new wing is arranged in such spacious 
sections as the Classical gallery which houses Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman sculpture. 


ORESIGHT has enabled Kansas City’s 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery—one of 
America’s youngest and most rapidly growing 
museums—to provide for its expanding collec- 
tions and activities in a manner which maintains 
its stellar standard for handsome and judicious 
installation. Barely six years ago, the Gallery was 
first opened to the public, and already in 1939 
the necessity for more space became pressing. 
The entire west wing, which had been left in- 
complete, has now been arranged in rooms ap- 
propriate for the housing of the Classical collec- 
tions, additional Oriental galleries, a ceramics 
room and a print room. 

One magnificent large gallery, lined with Ari 
zona Manzoro black and gold marble—here thus 
employed for the first time—is divided into three 
bays for the display of the Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman objects. A great IV Dynasty figure occu- 
pies a niche in the Egyptian section and is sup- 
plemented by a XII Dynasty head, reliefs, and 
smaller objects. Important. in the Greek bay are 
a superb lion, an archaic head and Hellenistic 
examples, while among Roman sculpture is a 
standing portrait of a boy from the Lansdowne 
Collection and an Antioch mosaic. 


Sculpture Lives Anew Against Missouri Backgrounds 


NEW ACQUISITION 


CHINESE Bodhisattva, late VI century. Five feet high, 
and hewn from a single block of white marble, it was ex- 
cavated in Hopei Province. 


Perhaps the most important, however, are the 
additional quarters for Oriental art since this mu- 
seum is especially noted for comprehensiveness 
and quality in this field. Teakwood floor and un- 
obtrusive walls mark the room for Chinese paint- 
ings. Here cases with continuous glass tops and 
fluorescent light tubes will enable the spectator 
to study scrolls without the usual distracting 
supports. Of principal interest is a winter land- 
scape heretofore unexhibited, which, since it is 
believed to be a tenth century painting, is among 
the earliest of surviving Chinese landscapes. 

Many new acquisitions have been made of 
vigorous Buddhist sculpture, and most of them 
are shown for the first time in a vaulted, terra- 
cotta-walled chamber. Place of honor is reserved 
for the celebrated Lung Meén cave relief of the 
Empress and her Court as Donors. Completed 
in 522, A.D., and remarkably preserved, it is a 
supreme achievement of secular archaic sculp- 
ture. Among other exceptional pieces is a newly 
acquired group of white marble figures, solidly 
constructed and decoratively embellished, which 
illustrate in a perfect sequence the logical devel- 
opment of Buddhist sculpture from 543 to the 
full classic formula of the late seventh century. 
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ERNEST FIENE: “Winter Evening” 


which won for the artist his first sale 
and mention when it was bought from 


the Hamilton E. Field 











1921 show by 
















































METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


JOHN C. PELLEW, whose first solo 
resulted directly from attention attract 
ed at the Independents: “Freight.” 


Rat 4 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 


EMILE BRANCHARD: “Winter 
Day” by a now celebrated primitive 
who borrowed his entrance fee for the 
1921 show where he was “discovered.” 
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PAUL BARTLETT: “The Sand 
Barge,” a prize-winner at the Pennsyl 
vania Academy by a painter who ap 
peared with the Independents in 1932. 

















DORIS ROSENTHAL: “Garret Stu- 
dio” shown in 1927 by a Guggenheim 
Fellow, a member since 1918. 
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Jubilee Reminiscence 


The Record Looks Good in Retrospect 


UBILEES and retrospection go hand in hand, and the Society of Independent Artists, celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, looks back through the silvery haze with satisfaction. ‘The butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick maker, as President John Sloan states, have always been admitted to their 


The Independents: A Silver 


annual exhibitions if they had the fee and returned their entry cards on time. So have the crackpots, 


and a lot of hectic and screaming stuff has always appeared along with 
much Kitsch. But if the percentage of chaff was high, a few fine loaves 
have been baked from the rest, and many well known artists got their 
start here years ago. Based on the French pattern, the Society was 
founded in the midst of the last war, and it still remains the sponsor 
of the nation’s largest no-jury, no-prize perennial. Established artists 
like Glackens (the first president), Robert Henri, Walter Pach, and 
Maurice Prendergast were among the first to be active. 

The list of now mature artists who emerged iw the early years is 
a distinguished one, and most of them acknowledge their debt. In 
the initial show were A. S. Baylinson, one of the most active of the 
early members; William Meyerowitz, some of whose pictures, first 
exposed with the Independents, have been purchased for public col- 
lections; and the frequent prize-winner, Alexander Brook, whose Miss 
Strenleigh, shown in 1917, won for him his initial one man show. 
Louis Bouche’s star has been rising rapidly since he won a Guggen- 
heim scholarship in 1933, but he sold his first picture right out of the 
1917 Independent exhibit. Sharp-witted Peggy Bacon was another of 
the early successful debutantes. 

The following years were fruitful too, for 1918 witnessed the first 
appearance of such top flight painters as Morris Kantor and of Doris 
Rosenthal whose Mexican subjects, painted as a result of a “double 
Guggenheim,” have found their way into museums all over the coun- 
try. Ernest Fiene is another man of high rank who appeared in the 
second show, and his first public sale was a picture he exhibited here 
in 1921. The primitive, Emile Branchard, was a janitor who painted 
on the side: he borrowed the money to pay his entrance fee for the 
1921 Independents, and was promptly rewarded with “discovery.” 
That year, too, saw the first appearances of George Constant of Day- 
ton, and of Stefan Hirsch whose luck it was to have the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery purchase his Lower Manhattan from the walls. Sculp- 
tor Warren Wheelock, a former director of the Independents, was a 
painter in those days, and credit for his first opportunity goes to the 
Society. The same is true of Doris Caesar and John Pellew. 

The procession kept apace during the thirties: Paul Bartlett who 
later won a prize at the Pennsylvania Academy, bowed in 1932, and 
the next year Anita Weschler exhibited for the first time, and one of 
her sculptures was awarded a prize shortly thereafter. Painter-Cartoon- 
ist Don Freeman; Alfred Stromsted, Sunday painter turned serious; and 
Nassos Daphnis were among those introduced to the public during the 
past decade. 

However, the Independents’ contribution to the art of the nation 
was not limited to introducing new names and to inspiring similar 
exhibitions: they have initiated or anticipated trends. Among these 
was the inclusion of American Indian Art in 1920, of Mexicans in 
1923, of contemporary Chinese in 1933, and of Latin Americans in 
1939 when the “good neighbor” policy was young. After a quarter of 
a century, the Society is still young, and is looking forward to a bright 
future. There is fine opportunity for speculation in finding today those 
of tomorrow’s artistic elite who will emerge as a result of the current 
event at the Fine Arts Gallery. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


NASSOS DAPHNIS, another artist 
whose initial success can be traced to 
a debut with the Societv: “Eternity.” 


“any 


BAYLINSON: “The Family,” exhibit- 
ed in 1929, the year of his first one 
man show. Baylinson, now firmly es- 
tablished, has always been identified 
with the Society. 


MORRIS KANTOR: “Haunted 
House,” a Carnegie Institute first prize- 
winner in 1931, by a distinguished 3 
American painter who got his first 
chance through the Independents. 
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5 SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 

: CRISP cityscape: “Grand Central DRAMATIC LANDSCAPE gets an urban title in Shelley Bartolini’s “Sky OLD WORLD view: M. Marec’s 
7 Section” by René Schmitt scrapers” “Sartene” 
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The 25th Declaration of Independents 
Picking the Dark Horses Is Still Fun 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


HE year 1917 is a notable one for progressive American art be- 

cause it brought together various parallel strands of the new 
thought in art and tied them together in the freshly formed Society 
of Independent Artists, under the presidency of William J. Glackens. 
These strands, hitherto mere straws in the wind, had been the show- 
ing of “The Eight” in 1908, the importation by Alfred Stieglitz, circa 
1908, of Matisse and Cézanne and his shows at Photo-Secession, the 
so-called first and only Independent Exhibition engineered by John 
Sloan in 1910, and the sensationally explosive Armory Show of 1913. 
‘These phenomena had been characteristic of but one thing: the desire 
to provide for the unknown and forward-looking artist a hearing and 
a market. Perhaps it had been just as well that in 1906 the once pro- 
gressive Society of American Artists, active since 1877, fell into in- 
nocuous desuetude by a merger with the National Academy, because 
that Society had never furnished a no-jury system. 

The establishment of the Society of Independent Artists in 1916 
(modeled after the Paris Salon des Indépendants) and the opening of 
its first exhibition three days before the declaration of war against 
Germany in April 1917 gave the struggling painters and sculptors a 
chance. Without benefit of jury or prizes many an artist became well 
known in this and the never discontinued exhibitions. For twentv- 
five years these have gone on. The present silver jubilee, with John 
Sloan as President, now counts the milestones. 

The critic would be derelict in duty who did not say that in this 
silver jubilee many of the paintings could compose an appropriate 


Academy paintings and are only tolerable in that they are trying to 
convey a strong thought or feeling. Yet among the horrors you sud- 
denly come upon work which is sufficient to uphold the Society’s 
good name. 

First, in an alcove reserved for the canvases of the original board 
of directors, hang good paintings, one by each artist, of: Arnold Fried- 
man, one of the best and least-known painters of Sloan’s generation, 
a founder of the Society and still gloriously active to-day, as his 
Girl with Frizzy Hair will attest; Katherine Dreier, whose View from 
37 Wall Street achieves almost abstract precision of composition with- 
out loss of impressionism; and the late Charles W. Hawthorne, than 
whose The Market Woman there is no finer portrait in the show, 
although Charlot’s Mexican Head of 1922, full of vorticist bosses 
underneath a candle-snuffer hat, runs it close. Friedman, Dreier, and 
Hawthorne were not the only directors. John Marin was also one and 
contributes a Tyrolese watercolor, dated 1910, of the Kufstein, where 
the small-scaled forms in the valley and on the lower slopes vie with 
the larger snow masses and where there has been no attempt to run 
color together in a more ambitious orchestration, but where every 
detail is painted rather with the delicate ostinato of musical scoring. 
Rockwell Kent has a landscape of interesting if obvious perspectival 
thythm. The other directors—Helena Farrelly, Man Ray, Mary Rogers, 
Walter Pach, George Bellows, Marcel Duchamp, Maurice Sterne, 
John Sloan, Joseph Stella, Morton, Schamberg, Homer Boss, Charles 
Prendergast—do not have the same charm in their work. But of the 
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A Littérateur Looks 
at Likenesses: The Grand 
Manner of British Painting 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


For the distinguished Exhibition of Early British Portraits with which the 
John Herron Art Institute in Indianapolis recently re-opened its refurbished 
museum, one of America’s most distinguished literary figures, who is also a 
genial art amateur, has written this appreciation. Apart from this interest, it 
is worth noting that the Exhibition, of which but a minute portion could be 
reproduced here, was composed entirely of loans from Indiana private collec 
tions. In its honor we have also reproduced the Hogarth in colors on page 24 


Editor 


is it makes its final public appearance in this countrv.- 


1 HE special interest that attaches to an exhibition of British pic 
‘| tures in the stirring year 1941 needn't be dwelt upon in a pretace 
to the catalogue. Descendants of the painters of the portraits, and 
descendants of the people painted, stand now as warriors in the fore 
ground of history; the scenes shown in many of the landscapes are 
part of what those descendants are fighting to defend. Rigid aestheti- 
cians may dogmatize to their hearts’ content, expelling history—and 
thus life itself—from their definitions of art; but the rest of us will 
stubbornly continue to take a human interest in pictures, finding them 
human like ourselves and therefore the more arresting and the more 


living. 


Since most of us are of British descent, old English portraits, most 
of them painted before our Revolution, are as much an inherited part 
of our own intellectual life as are the books of that period. We broke 
the political union with Great Britain but not the union that was in 
our blood; for that we couldn’t do. ‘The men who painted these pic 
tures were of our race and so were the men and women they painted. 
The English landscapes, moreover, were the familiar home scenes of our 


own ancestors. Outside of American painting, the “English school’ is 
the most congenial to our natural taste; and to our cultivated taste 
the “English school” has long since established its right to remain so. 

Enthusiasts with other stock to trade, and seeking appreciation for 
it, have sometimes organized a powerful propaganda to overcome this 
congeniality of ours, and, now and then, critics have helped them. 
The critic of course should remain an open-minded commentator, 
friendly when possible; but there is a type of creature that can’t cham- 
pion one thing without condemning another, and is critical profession- 
ally because it follows the easiest path to an apparent personal superi- 
ority. Such a critic will always ride on the top of the fashionable wave, 
and when adroit commercial propaganda, in order to champion its own 
wares, has successfully belittled all others, he will often be seen to 
join automatically in the belittling. The “English school” has easily 
survived all the belittlings, even the most rigorous. Truth doesn’t die, 
and, in an age ruthlessly given over to the attempted destruction of 
whatever is agreeable, even the pleasant truths live on. In portraiture 
the varied and various painters called the “English school” told the 
truth, but, like gentlemen, told it as pleasantly as they could. Also 
they told it poetically and with an insight as keen as if they made the 
truth as horrible as they could. 

Who were they? Modernist critics like to begin with Hogarth; but 
that is only a convenience used to make a chart in accordance with 
a pattern of art criticism now in fashion. The forerunners were almost 
all foreigners, some of whom, in England, became sufficiently angli- 
cized, possibly by the subjects they painted, to be somewhat decidedly 
of the “English school,” at least while they were in England. Holbein 
wasn't greatly anglicized; but Van Dyck and Lely and Kneller were, 
and these three, “like it or not,” were the foundation. No doubt anti- 
quarian tendencies in art historians insist upon tracing influences from 
the early miniaturists from the imitators of Holbein and from the 
earlier Netherlandish visitors in Britain, and place must be made for 
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LENT BY MR. AND MRS. PHILIP R. MALLORY 


rURNER, last of the great English painters and one of the most resplendent land 


scapists, was particularly notable for a technique which achieved extraordinary effects 
of light and color. “‘Dover Cliffs.”’ 


that good painter, Cornelius Johnson; but Van Dyck’s great pupil, 
William Dobson, was the first portrait painter of English birth and 
parentage to become eminently an artist. 

The pictures he painted, often called “close” to Van Dyck, are 
nevertheless distinctly Dobsons; and, though he learned his craft at 
the feet of the master whose master was Rubens, William Dobson's 
art was his own and in him became peculiarly his individual own and 
English. For this reason it has been thought proper to include a por- 
trait of his in this exhibition, although, like Lely, he is of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Lely, too, of course, had been sensitive to the influence of Van Dyck, 
but never slavishly so; whenever Lely became merely an imitator it 
was of himself. In his portraits of men he was seldom subject to the 
languor induced by too many commissions for the portraiture of fash- 
ionable women. His subjects were by no means all either royal or great 
nobles, however, and the example shown in the exhibition is the por- 
trait of a poet—Cowley. 

If we examine both the general and the critical appreciation—in 
the mass, so to speak—of what has been called the Golden Age of 
English portraiture, I think it will be found that, taking it all in all 
from the beginning until now, it most brightly stars Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Raeburn, Lawrence, Hogarth, Hoppner and Romney. In paint- 
ing other than portraiture Hogarth has a place apart, as does Blake 
later; but in landscape painting, beginning with Richard Wilson, Old 
Crome, and then Gainsborough, the great days were those of Con- 
stable and Turner and the two pathetic young men, Bonington and 
Girtin. The exhibition is fortunate in having examples of all of these 
except Wilson, Crome, Girtin, and Blake. 

There are also a portrait of Lt~General St. Leger by Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, P. R. A., a portrait of Prior by Hogarth’s father-in-law, 
Sir James Thornhill; an interesting Allan Ramsay—the head of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau—and canvases by Morland and by his friend, John 
Rathbone, as well as a George Vincent, a Garrard, a Chambers, and a 
Herring. 

Thus the exhibition, though designed as emphasis upon the eight- 
eenth century particularly, nevertheless ranges well into the nineteenth 
century, after beginning with a few hints of predecessors in the seven- 
teenth. Though it thus has scope, the collection does not pretend to 
be even pretentious; but there is meat in it. The searcher will find 
good painting and “the man in the street”—that casual and often too 
self-deprecatory visitor—may take pleasure in pictures as clear in mean- 
ing as in design and color. He may be glad, too, that he’s given this 
authentic glimpse of a Golden Age in the life of the great race now 
fighting for its life, and of all the world the.foremost in present glory. 

The Museum, thanks to the unending generosity and energy of 
those most devoted to it, has done Indianapolis the honor to make 
itself over. Now, after being closed throughout this long and almost 
startling improving process, it opens with an exhibition most fitting 
to the historical hour and most lively in interest to that capricious 


entity called the “general public” as well as to the friends and students 
of art. 





LENT BY MR. AND MRS. J. K. LILLY, JR., TO THE JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTI 


SIR PETER LELY: “Abraham Cowley” by a seventeenth century Dutch forerunner 
of British portraiture who came over with William of Orange. A follower of Van 
Dyck, he was interested in depicting aristocratic elegance and flamboyant drapery 
in his portraits of men 


ALLAN RAMSAY, a Scottish essayist and painter, limned this “Jean Jacques 
Rousseau” in 1767. Said Dr. Johnson: “You will not find a man in whose con 
versation there is more instruction, more information, or more elegance than in 
Ramsay's.” 


LENT BY MR. AND MRS. J. K. LILLY, JR. 


LENT BY MR. AND MRS. JOHN G. RAUCH 


r'HOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: “Lady in a Mob-Cap,” 1760, a straightforward 
early painting by the artist of whom Reynolds wrote: “His works have a peculiar 
charm and tenderness, and a touch of melancholy that can hardly be attributed to 
all his sitters. Rather this emanated from himself, and it is apparent in his portraits 
as it is in himself.” 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, carrying the tradition of English portrait painting 
over into the nineteenth century, brushed “George IV” in 1820. Facility in design 
and a rare sensitivity characterize the work of this successor of Reynolds. 


LENT BY MR. AND MRS. BOOTH TARKINGTON 





LENT BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


THE ART FOUNDATION COLORPRINTS 


Series F (English Painting) No. 1 


WILLIAM HOGARTH (1697-1767) 
THE GRAHAM CHILDREN 


One of the largest and most important of Hogarth’s canvases, this 
delicate but unsentimental group representing the four children of 
Rogert Bontine Graham of Gartmore, Scotland, was painted about 
1742 by one of the first native Englishmen to build the foundation 
for Britain’s Golden Age of portraiture later in the century. Like Rey- 
nolds after him, Hogarth was the author of literary as well as of 
artistic expressions, and his essays on aesthetics are still standard. Even 
his celebrated series of engravings are as valuable for their topical nar- 
rative as for their graphic merits. Many fine portraits, dashingly exe- 
cuted and carefully composed, are to his credit, and this masterwork 
which has passed to several English collections, was presented in 1924 
to the National Gallery by Lord Duveen of Millbank. 


(Size of the original: 63 1/2 by 71 inches) 
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MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


THE ART FOUNDATION COLORPRINTS 


Series ] (Contemporary American Painting) No. 1 
he » Ss 





WALDO PEIRCE (1884-) 
COUNTY FAIR 


A native of Bangor, Maine, and one of America’s most widely rep- 
resented artists in national exhibitions and contemporary collec- 
tions, Peirce painted the Fair Grounds near his home in 1933. Peirce 
writes specially for us: “here is always the accidental or impromptu 
in the Fair Grounds—or race track—which perhaps sometimes makes 
too accidental a composition. I know the Bangor Fair Grounds well, 
having rung canes, thrown baseballs at dodgers, etc., in the merest 
infancy. This picture must have been in the morning—before the 

is crowd arrives, and the horses are limbering up. There must be a tech- 
nical word which I don’t know for this. I am glad to see that Beer 
and Ale sign which must mean post-Prohibition—a reasonable drink 
instead of the pitiless hooch of that era.” 

In the first part of the statement Peirce reveals a great deal about 
his art, for it is purely an Impressionist philosophy expressed by one 

of this country’s leading followers of the Impressionists. Educated at 
Phillips and Harvard, Peirce went to study at the Julian Academy in 
Paris, made a tour of Europe and served in the French and American 
armies during World War I. He remained abroad until 1930 follow- 
ing the nineteenth century artists’ route to the Midi and Tunisia and 
absorbing the French manner to which he has now successfully given 
his own interpretation. 


(Size of the original: 31 by 43 inches) 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 

“BACKSTAGE,” 1941, in which Peirce painted the American Ballet Theater, with a fresh, realistic approach and sense ot 
movement (above, left); “Jardin aux Lilas,’ a watercolor sketch, 1941, also made at the ballet, with a new emphasis upon 
line, and no loss of nervous sensibility (above, right). 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


“BREAKFAST IN THE BARN,” 1939, the natural, spontaneous response to environment, and the sense of relaxation in a 
bucolic existence which Peirce now lives in Bangor, Maine, in idyllic domesticity. 
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Peirce: From 


BY SIBILLA SKIDELS 


ALDO PEIRCE the man is the answer to a writer's prayers: a 

life as out of story-books, the outward appearance of an [‘liza- 
bethan giant, endless adventures, anecdotes, true and occasionally em- 
broidered, witty and sometimes crude, imaginative or amusingly enter- 
taining, but perpetually varied—enough personality to inspire volumes 
and start even an un-talented scribbler on his best story. But Waldo 
Peirce the painter is a quite unsuitable point of departure for litera- 
ture. His are among the rare non-selfconscious paintings of a very self 
conscious era. The pseudo-bohemian aureole which reputation and 
journalism have erroneously inflicted on Peirce is strikingly contradic- 
tory to the unpretentiousness of his painting, its simplicity and the 
plain, honest-to-goodness American spirit which in the last ten years 
he has expressed—the latest re- 
sults of which are visible in his 
current exhibition at the Mid- 
town Galleries. 

Peirce was born in 1884 in 
Bangor, Maine | “a good place to 
be born in,” he crackles), and 
was male from Harvard 
1909, in spite of having been 
dropped by that institution dur- 
ing one year for laziness in classes 
and “general sloppiness.” Not 
heeding friends’ advice to follow 
the career of policeman or prize- 
fighter, he chose painting and 
took it more seriously than Har- 
vard, studying first in New York 
at the Art Students’ League, then 
moving to Paris and there joining 
the celebrated Academie Julian. 

In 1912, during a trip to Rome, impressionistic than architectural, in spite 
Peirce decided he was through Peirce House,” 1927, influenced by Matisse 
with formal training and began 
to paint for himself. In the col- 
lection of his first wife, now Mrs. 
Hal Simms, is a study of Roman 
ruins, in the Classical manner 
though very free in brushwork. 
It is not an architecturally con- 
structed picture, in spite of the 
subject-matter — feeling for the 
architectural in painting has 
never been Peirce’s forte — but 
color and the mood of the mo- 
ment are clearly recorded. Pre- 
occupation with style, even then, 
did not bother Peirce. He insists 
that he “painted the damn _ba- 
silica” and “put in” whatever he 
saw, whether the way in which 
he “put it in” corresponded to 
Impressionism or any other style 


COLLECTION OF MRS. HAL SIMMS 


COLLECTION OF THE ARTIST 


CONTEMPORARY CONTOUR NO. 6 


Maine to 


Maine via Zuloaga, 


Matisse, Geye 


in vogue at the particular time. 

It is customary to divide Wal- 
do Peirce’s work into “periods” 
related to the various influences 
he underwent before his present 





MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


WALDO PEIRCE, painted in 1937 by 
his own hand (left) and the inseparable 
“Portrait of Alzira,” his painting wife, as 
he saw her in 1940. 


integration. He staunchly defends himself against this division calling 
his influences “contaminations”—good or bad, according to what they 
did to his work in the long run. Judging from the complete absence 
of self-consciousness in the present exhibition, one is inclined to be- 
lieve that the process of “contamination,” assimilation, and casting off 
was a reflex, instead of the deliberate and selective experience such 


processes normally are in painters. 





“RUINS, ROMAN FORUM,” 1912, the first picture Peirce ever painted, more 


of its forms (above); “Interior of the 
in its use of contrasting pattern (below). 





It was in Spain that he got 
married for the first time. The 
“Zuloaga period” dates from that 
voyage and Peirce ascribes those 
paintings not to the influence of 
Zuloaga his friend, but to the fact 
that the environment in which 
they painted actually looked like 
Zuloaga’s work. It was not par- 
ticularly suited to Peirce’s fresh, 
honest, earthy talent. Those early 
works, the only ‘ ‘literary” ones he 
ever did, are quite mediocre. But 
his copying in the Prado, which 
he calls half-temple, half-atelier, 
brought in a much more valuable 
influence, that of Goya, from 
whom he learned to portray 
movement. 

Then came the war, and Peirce 
drove an ambulance in France, 
simultaneously doing a whole 
galaxy of military portraits, hon- 
est and realistic, though hurried- 
ly executed. After the war he 
lived in Paris, spent a year in 
Giverny where in the proximity 
of Monet’s home no one could 
help painting impressionistically. 
1920 was the year of his segond 
marriage and a trip to Tunis— 
his marriages always seem to co- 
incide with journeys as well as 
new developments in his paint- 
ing. For a while his work verged 
on the decorative, though even 
in the Arab pictures there never 
is any evidence of architectural 
feeling. ‘The Arabs liked him, as 
does practically everyone else, 
called him Hadji- I] - Inschi, an 

(Continued on page 42) 











































































COPTIC ARI 


YROWING interest in the affirma 
J tive art of the Copts, most fully 


expressed a few months ag 1 Brook 
lyn's pioneer show devoted to Egypt's 
hrst Christian centuri must have 


made Dikran Kelekian feel rather like 
the parent of a cum laude graduate. No 
one has fostered the cause more con 
sistently. He has always enthusiasti 
cally shown his Coptic stuffs to scholar 
and artist, and spoken up for their artis 
tic merits and historical importance 
Now a selection from his fine collection 
is displayed in his galleries in one of 
the too infrequent public exhibitions 
Pictorial textiles both from wall 
hangings and from garments are a rich 
source for study here, and paintings and 
coloristic carvings are included in the 
rare assortment. ‘The complicated social 
and political forces and the numerous 
stvlistic and technical Mediterranean 
and Near Eastern crosscurrents in 
volved in this historically still dark pe 
riod were outlined here recently, and 
there is little to add to the generaliza 
tions made at that time (in ART News 
for March 1). Provenience and date are 
in all cases uncertain, and the question 
of how much the Copts originated and 
how much they borrowed may never be 
answered. The balance often seems to 
be in favor of Egyptian inventiveness, 
and many elements previously believed 
to have been imported were probably 
merely a continuation of older Egyptian 


traditions. In their most familiar prod 





KELEKIAN GALLERIES 
COPTIC EGYPTIANS in the VI cen- 
tury produced the polychrome tapestry 


portrait (above) and the wood carving 
of animals (below). 


THE PASSING SHOWS 


t, their weavings, this is certainh 
true, for the ancient Egyptians wer 
masters of the technique which the 
Copts inherited. They probably contin 
ued indigenous styles, too, and a wide 
ved frontal mummy portrait of the 
Ptolemaic period seems to suggest that 
the Fayum portraits of the second and 

} 


+} 


iird centuries were not entirely Graeco 
Rom in in Insp ition l ater work tor 
harks back to this source 

But if we don’t know exactly where 
Coptic art came from, we do know 
where it went. We can guess that simi 
larities between Coptic architecture, 
decoration, and animal stvle, and that 
of later mediaeval Europe may involve 
1 certain amount of direct influence; 
and we know definitely that similarities 
between designs on some of the fabrics 
in the current show and paintings by 
such artists as Braque, Weber, and Ma 
tisse are more than mere coincidence. 
he artists saw these specimens, found 
Coptic design congenial to their own in 
tense coloring and their conscious two 
dimensional aesthetic, and they adapted 
some of the elements as their fellows 
borrowed from Negro sculpture. Find 
ing on a Coptic roundel a figure with a 
Picasso 1935 profile or a composition 
which might be by Klee, may perhaps 
be entirely fortuitous, but it is an amus 
ing game. It also could get us into deep 
water if we started to draw conclusions. 

Quite apart from such fascination, 
however, the weavings are compelling in 
their own right. Among the rarities are 
a Graeco-Egyptian silk of the first cen- 
tury showing an extreme degree of styli 
zation; geometrical designs which em 
ploy Hellenistic motifs and foretell the 
Moslem; delicate woven friezes almost 
\ttic in their suggestion; and a roundel 
showing a beardless shepherd which 
may be Christian in subject. The carv 
ings are the spirited fragments of a 
productive school, and among them are 
animated reliefs in wood and limestone 
in which boldly curved figures and truly 
organic vines reveal not only skilled de 
signers but accomplished carvers who 
are painters in the round. D. B. 


AMEDEE OZENFANT 


HREE shows by Amédée Ozenfant 
going on individually at the Bignou, 
the Nierendorf, and the Passedoit Gal- 
leries, are mostly variations on the 
theme and the technique of purism. 
Some watercolors at the Passedoit Gal- 





BIGNOU GALLERY 


AMEDEE OZENFANT: “Great Life in Soft Colors.” 


lery, shown with the puristic line draw 

ings, are Of a pre-192 production, 
when Ozenfant was in Russia. ‘These 
are at the other end of the spectrum, 
being highly amorphous and _ nervous, 
and, as we see now, constitute a relaxa 

tion for us after the purisms. ‘The most 
ambitious of the puristic compositions 
(it may not be strict purism to Ozen 

fant but it is to us)—Ozenfant indeed 
calls it the essence of his life—is the 
enormous mural, Biological Life, lent to 
the Nierendorf Gallery by the Luxem 

bourg. More interesting than this fecund 
representation of the biological fecun 
dity of human life we found the small, 
brown-colored cartoon for it, which has 
more distinct masses and _ registers. 
Ozenfant tries very hard to put his 
ideas across; he values the primacy of 
the spiritual, but expresses it, or so we 
think, in terms too gross in their overt 
tones. Nevertheless, as in Great Life, he 
is gay and untrammeled and that is a 
lot. The Bignou Gallery has works of 
more diversity than the others, which 
range from the Bottle, Book, and Pipe 
of 1918, sunk into deep blue greys, to 
the robot-like Mother and Child of 
1941. t. w: &. 


WALTER PACH 
/TITH the years Walter Pach’s paint 
ings improve. As painter he is nat 
urally not in the same class with Walter 
Pach the writer. The Schneider-Gabriel 
Galleries in a group of twenty oils ex 
hibit the scope of his art. Queer that 
in Walter Pach one sees the paradox of 
a sense of design which issues in in 
artistic and lifeless gestures. The con 
traposto lady at the left hand table in 
Tavern on the Green is peculiarly un 
fortunate and wooden, in spite of the 
contraposto; indeed the customary plas 
tic mannequin of the department store 
windows has far more life than she. In 


Rumanian Rhapsody the wooden, 
wedge-shaped feet and marionette-like 


legs of the balleuses may shout a paean 


for the impersonality and dignity of art, 








but where is art when all heartiness and 
joy have fled? Blake could at times be 
accused of such figures, but in his heart 
a tiger always burned. One cannot say 
the same for Mr. Pach. The tiger may 
be in his heart, but it doesn’t get up 
into his brushes. ‘The nearest approach 
—where he is almost spontaneous—is 
in Dolce Far Niente and Autumn Flow 
ers. J. W.1 


SVETOSLAV ROERICH 


N BEVELED walnut frames flush 

with the canvas, the oils by the son 
of Nicholas Roerich at the Argent Gal 
leries are calculated to make you stop 
in your tracks these spring days and 
marvel at the calm of India. Skies, trees, 
and mountains emerge from Svetoslav 
Roerich’s brushes poeticized. The air 
becomes chilled and peaked—the air of 
Shan-gri-la. The resultant landscapes, 
like Ludmila and Spring in Kulu Val 
ley, are trenchant and light-filled, much 
more animated, both as to clouds and 
mountains, than Rockwell Kent’s, but 
resembling his a little in aestheticism 
and a gorgeous use of purple. J. w. L. 


ARTHUR DOVE 


HE art of Arthur Dove is not at 

tuned to the ken of homme moyen 
sensuel, but it barks up the right tree. 
It has been barking up that tree for 
vears now and if there is no particular 
progress to report, except a certain firm 
ing of technique, in the present show 
at Alfred Stieglitz’s An American Place, 
there is no retrograding. Dove’s imagi 
native art will never speak to the mil 
lions, at least not in this generation. 
Indeed those to whom it speaks may 


figuratively be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. His cusped forms, strong 
juxtaposed colors, and _ interlocking 
meanings are boldly in evidence in this 
exhibition, in which one of the best 
compositions is that of a be-ringed moon 


shining across curious waters. J. W. L. 
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ULLMAN; PRINTS 


| RITTTANY’S countryside, which in 

spired so many generations of paint 
ers, was a favorite subject of Paul UII 
man, an American native of Paris who 
has recently arrived here with stories of 
horror and pictures of calm. The latter 
ire at Knoedler’s in his first New York 
exhibition, and are the product of a 
fine draftsman with a well ordered 
mind. He paints with almost photo 
graphic realism, recording leaves and 
grass with detailed fidelity, and omitting 
almost all red from his palette. He 
sometimes sweeps vou through a land 
scape and sometimes stops you short to 
look at a vista. The skies, which set the 
mood in each case, are especially sen 
sitive. 

Following an annual custom, the 
print department of this firm has hung 
an array which surveys the arts of en 
graving and woodcutting in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. As always, the 
examples are of exceptional quality 
From Germany there are Diirers which 
are both rare and characteristic, and 
proofs by Schongauer, van Meckenem, 
and Cranach. Van Leyden stands for 
the Italianate trend in the Netherlands, 
and is supplemented by Derick Vellert. 
Among the important Italians are prints 
by Marcantonio Raimondi who trans 
lated compositions by other artists into 
engraving, Giulio Campagnola whose 
landscapes are Giorgionesque, Benedetto 
Montagna, and Cristofano Robetta. 
The highly original Jean Duvet repre 
sents for France, and there is also a 
Nativity by Jean Gourmont. D. B. 


DOBUJINSKY 


S' r'S and costumes by Dobujinsky 
\J at the Sterner Galleries are by a 
designer who has had a hand in the 
Russian Ballet of Diaghilev and the 
Chauve Souris, to say nothing of the 
Moscow Art Theater. So it is not sur 
prising that they possess style and char 
acter. When this artist sets himself the 
task of caricaturing a theater audience 
he goes beyond the excellent draftsman 
ship of the scene and costume designs, 
demonstrating his wit and penetration 
amusingly in psychological terms. J. L. 


oe 


MARIE STERNER GALLERY 


DOBUJINSKY: Costume sketch for 


“The Possessed.” 





A PAINTED CIRCUS 


N unmistakably holiday mood pre 
A vails at the Kraushaar Galleries 
where a group show of circus paintings 
has been arranged. The eternally festive 
atmosphere of this spectacle is present 
in Esther Williams’ Mme. Bcdini’s 
Horses, with its flaring lights and noc 
turnal shadows. Louis Bouché’s Circus 
Wagon demonstrates that his clean and 
solid composition is effective even in 
portraying a kaleidoscopic scene, and 
his lettering of words on a magnificent 
red vehicle also bears the mark of his 
distinctive style. Henry Schnakenberg’s 
contribution is a landscape whose focus 
of attention is a ramshackle old barn 
covered with circus posters. Its wonder 
ful clear light and feeling of a summery 
day give it a naturalness which is un 
forgettable. A dozen other artists are 
also represented by engaging works, 
none more personal and wholly delight 
ful than Charles Prendergast in his in 
imitable documentation of a circus ring 
and audience. “ay, & 


NEILSON; BAER 

\ ARTIN BAER—who has caused 
1 quite a few sensations from his na 
tive Chicago to Laghouat on the edge 
of the Sahara—has gone dix-huitiéme in 
his painting. He has done it quite well, 
in work completed at St. Tropez after 
the outbreak of the war (shown at 
Newhouse until April 30). He gets 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


RAYMOND NEILSON: “Portrait of 
Haley-Lever.” 


lushness with a complicated and suc- 
cessful system of broken colors em- 
ployed in portraits of children and of 
very old people, all of whom invariably 
have liquid brown eyes. Often the pic- 
tures are sentimental as Greuze, but 
frequently Baer goes back to the first 
part of the eighteenth century and lifts 
a Watteau composition. 

Sporting portraits painted by Raymond 
Neilson mean not only likenesses of 
shooting, riding and fishing enthusiasts, 
but a glimpse of the countryside against 
which they pursue their activities. This 
results in something beyond the usual 
glamor or stiffness, as the case may be, 
and there are a number of his attractive 
paintings of this type now at the New 
house. In addition there are studies of 
types such as Old Caddy and Lobster- 
man which are more searching but just 
as amiable characterizations. Neilson, 


who studied with William Chase when 
he began to paint in 1908, hews to the 
tradition of his teacher. The genial side 
of his sitters is emphasized, you have a 
sense of robustness in his approach, and 
of the artist’s own sense of humor 
which guides him in such works as the 
Boilermaker of Danzig y 


ITALIAN MASTERS 


( NE of those rare exhibitions of old 


masters that scholars always fancy 
were planned exclusively for their bene 
fit is that current at the Schoenemann 
Galleries, where there have been hung 
eleven paintings without any other 
theme than that they were painted in 





SCHOFRNEMANN GALLERIES 


G. B. MORONI: “Portrait of a Noble 


man.” 


Italy between 1400 and 1700. Chiefly, 
in fact, they date from the sixteenth 
century and from the schools of Venice 
and Northern Italy, though it is their 
virtue not to demand concentration on 
style or chronology. This is where the 
scholars come in, because, as Mr. 
Schoenemann admits with commenda 
ble candor, at least two of the pictures 
invite further study and the others, too, 
are more provocative than the usual 
stuff of exhibitions. 

My favorites are four. First, the 
handsome Giovanni Bellini Madonna 
and Child with Donor, datable around 
1508 in the late period of the master 
and notable for the dominant part the 
landscape plays in the composition—at- 
tributable to the strong influence that 
Bellini’s ex-pupil Giorgione was already 
wielding over Bellinesque design at that 
time. Second, Paris Bordone’s Christ, 
showing a misunderstood Venetian mas 
ter at his rare best, full of the technical 
strength in textural surfaces he taught 
Tintoretto. Third, Giambattista Moro 
ni’s Nobleman, stately and frigid in its 
North Italian monumentality, yet curi 
ously personalized by the impenetrable 
symbolism of still-life and book. Fourth, 
the melting Virgin of Guido Reni 
whose poesy of airy tonalities complete 
ly overcomes the rather quaint senti- 
mentality. There is a fifth, too, a deeply 
impressive female portrait, though I can 
say no more since I do not know yet 
who painted it, though it was obviously 
a great master. What will scholars 
bring forth? A. M. F. 





PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


HENRI MATISSE: “Plumed Hat,” 


1919, pencil drawing. 


MATISSE; ‘THE FRENCH 
HEIR pattern is so distinctively a 
characteristic of Henri Matisse’s 

paintings that in his work the difference 

in aesthetic effect between drawings and 
finished oils is much less radical than 
usual. This is apparent at the Pierre 

Matisse Gallery where a dozen papers 

from a sure, broad-lined and convincing 

likeness, Woman with a Hat, 190s, to 

a group of stylized and gracefully chic 

pen drawings of five years ago, follow 

closely the trend of his oils. There are 
several examples of 1919 when he made 
the celebrated painting, Plumed Hat, in 
the Stephen Clark Collection, and one 

of these, executed in soft pencil, is a 

study for that picture. Another, a char 

coal, The Concert, is also related to an 
oil: it shows two women against a back 
ground of gay wallpaper, and reveals 
that Matisse has a very neat way of cap 
turing color effects in black and white. 

From Cézanne to ‘Tanguy, the Paris 
school is traced in twenty-two diminu 
tive pictures at the same gallery, and 
each one merits a highlight. Matisse 
and Rouault are surveyed with several 
examples apiece, a glowing little Seurat 

shows his pre-Pointillist stage, and a 

decomposed Matta here presents the 

last cry. D. B. 


JEROME MYERS 


HE late Jerome Myers caressed the 

life of New York’s East Side with 
modest, unassuming paintings that 
were in the last decade snowed under 
by the excessively sociological and po- 
litical canvases of a more clamant 
school. Yet, as Harry Wickey maintains 
in his catalogue foreword to the Myers 
memorial exhibition at the Whitney 
Museum, the quiet pictures of this 
transplanted Virginian, who spent half 
a century hobnobbing with the worka 
day inhabitants of Manhattan, may out 
last the work of our modern strepi 
tantes. No one ever influenced him 
much. I can see only Monticelli—and 
that may be more hazard than fact—in 
his middle period when, around 1919, 
he painted people in The Children’s 
Theatre, using small crescent - shaped 
impasto to bestow the sense of hun 
dreds of candle-lit, mask-like faces. Of 
the same style and vintage are his im 
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FERARGIL GALLERIES 


JOHN FOLINSBEI! Paper Mills 





WHITNEY MUSEUM 


MYERS: “The Night Mission.” 


GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES 


DAVEY: “Ladies at the Races.” 


NIERENDORF GALLERY 
SELIGMANN: “Unwelcome Guest.” 


REHN GALLERIES 
MARSH: “Three Girls in Central Park.” 


DALI: “Old Age, Adolescence, Infancy.” 
JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 








pressions of midnight sleepers in the 


\ivers made some mcession to the 
pirit of the ‘twenties and ‘thirties, at 
least he saw things then in lighter col 
ors, for his first period, which I like the 
vest, was as dark as the first—the green 
soap—period of Van Gogh. ‘The Christ 


" 


mas Dinner of 1907, which represents 
a line of the poor almost in the same 
vear as John Sloan painted a coftee-line, 
is artistic and simple. Myers’ social con 
clence never needed jogging. End of 
the Walk is another admirably simple 
piece, which issues into beauty and half 
mystery. Of these early pictures Windy 
Corner, again of 1907, could not be 
improved upon 

In his last and brightest period Myers 
used too many figures, but, in spite of 
it, his pictures are still good to live 
with. He drew admirably if not excit 
ingly. He knew form well, even if he 
interpreted it in a flat idiom. When 
you see a Myers looking discordantly 
among a lot of swashbuckling regional 
ists, that is the worst time of all to sell 
him short J. W. L. 


FOLINSBEE; COOPER 
tie broad, but calculated strokes 


which distinguish John Folinsbee’s 
style are best seen in his landscapes, a 
group of which, with some portraits, 
are now hanging at the Ferargil Gal 
leries. ‘he rolling country around New 
Hope, and pleasant glimpses of the 
Delaware which flows through it, give 
him scope for a simplified treatment of 
forms which emerge in solid designs. 
Folinsbee enjoys a certain bravura in 
his sweeping, exuberant brush strokes, 
and he communicates it to the specta 
tor in his landscapes. Besides these, his 
portraits seem conventional to the point 
of being academic. 

James Cooper, an artist from Charles 
ton, has not exhibited his etchings be 
fore in New York, which is surprising, 
for he has attained quality of tone, seen 
to good advantage in several of the 
works now at these galleries. Waiting, 
the figure of a Negro, is sympathetically 
handled; so also is Litchfield in which 
he has a chance to make you feel the 
differences of form in a thick mass of 
foliage and moss. Tobacco Stretchers is 
an interestingly composed view of work- 
ers, so much more evocative of this 
highly publicized industry that you wish 
it could be traded in for half a dozen 
of the auctioneers and socialites, who 
appear so unfailingly in the national 
advertisements. 7B, 


RANDALL DAVEY 


E could wish that Randall Davey 

didn’t have to appear in parade 
dress. For when he is casual, as casual 
as thistledown, as quick as a brown-ink 
sketch or pastel, he is romantic and 
gracious. In this vein, in the complete 
ly successful oil painting of Flowers re- 
cently at the Grand Central Galleries, 
Hotel Gotham branch—poppies, sweet- 
william, and other flowers done in the 
liquid, singing style of Adolphe Borie— 
and in the no less well-achieved pastel 
where pink blossoms are brilliant against 








pots of deep chocolate, he is most hap 
py. Brown ink, in which he has turned 
out an excellent drawing of a garden 
terrace, serves him well. But what we 
term his parade dress comes, paradoxi 
cally, with two studies of nudes. These 
are all that could be desired in freshness 
ind brightness of color and accuracy of 
drawing. One of them won a handsome 
prize at the just-closed Academy, where 
it stood out head and shoulders above 
drabber stuff, but seen later at the 
Grand Central Galleries, along with 
two dozen other Daveys, it was less ef 
tective and, compared with the easy 
grace which they have, it seems some 
what contorted and recherche—though 
clever and original—in posture. Davey 
is most unimpeachable in some infor 
mal watercolor studies of horses before 
1 race, where he makes admirable nota 
tions, using colors of different racing 
stables as they appear in blankets to en 
liven the composition I. WwW. L. 


KURT SELIGMANN 
_ brilliancy of Kurt Seligmann’s 

painting, with its furious reds and 
vellows and greens is enhanced by the 
inky blackness of his backgrounds. At 
the Nierendorf Gallery where he has 
been seen before, Seligmann is now 
showing recent work on boards as well 
as some of his more familiar paintings 
on glass. You have a curious sense of 
nightmare forms and nightmare colors, 
together with the feeling that the artist 
understands these labyrinthian fields of 
experience, and, pictorially, at least, has 
them under control. Aesthetically Selig 
mann is enormously exciting, and this 
exhibition is not made less so by the 
inclusion of a group of ballet figures 
which he designed for Hanya Holm’s 
Golden Fleece, apart from the paint 
ings. 

Seligmann’s Surrealist style is essen 
tially a very serious one, and lacks the 
exhibitionistic quality sometimes asso 
ciated with it. The abyss is here, the 
images concrete and whirling with that 
movement which only exists in the 
mind, but there is a basic reassuring 
harmony which gives his paintings 
poetry and significance. .. &. 


REGINALD MARSH 
MERICAN life is catching up with 
£4 Reginald Marsh. In élan, in sense 
of the nervous hurry of modern times, 
he has usually been a good jump ahead 
of even American life. As each decade 
brings greater acceleration to our living, 
if only in the h.p. of our machines, we 
realize how much of our zip has been 
the joy, the major joy, of Marsh’s 
brushes. His 1941 exhibition at the 
Rehn Galleries is the high-water mark 
of his career in easel painting. Two 
years ago he was foundering in poorly 
colored and cluttered oil-and-tempera; 
last year with his watercolors he had a 
reprise; now he has proceeded on that 
stepping-stone to better things. We like 
the large-papered watercolors, such as 
Dead Man’s Curve, New Dodgem, or 
Coney Island Beach No. 3, better than 
the new oils. These latter, however, viz. 
Easter on the I.R.T., are full of impor- 


tance because representing Marsh’s new 
technique which he has studied under 
Jacques Maroger, former head of the 
laboratory of the Louvre, and now teach 
ing at the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art. Maroger it was who 
instructed Dufy in this technique for 
painting the world’s largest mural, and 
Marsh considers him the greatest living 
uthority on the technique of painting 
An oil emulsion allows the user of this 
old master method to draw and paint 
at the same time. It should serve a 
quick painter like Marsh superbly. 
But—it cannot be too strongly empha 
sized—some artists were born to see 
things m black and white or in mono 
tones, certainly not in strong colors 
Marsh is one such. For a draftsman of 
his savagely rhythmic power nothing is 
so well fitted as the watercolors on large 
blocks, where his brush can sweep on 
ind on, and where he now composes 
more firmly and, we may sav, with the 
skill of a master J. W.1 


SALVADOR DALI 


| AVE vou,” went one of the stand 
ard ‘Tin Lizzie gags of the Lost 
Generation, intended to be addressed 
to Mr. Ford himself, “heard the last 
Ford joke?”’ “No,” Henry is then sup 
posed to have replied, “but I wish | 
had.” “The Last Scandal of Salvador 
Dali” is the title supplied by the artist 
to his current showing at the Julien 
Levy Gallery and in some quarters, | 
suspect, it also will arouse aspirations 
toward ultimacy. Not in me, however, 
though the parallel with Model 'T was 
too good to miss. The fact is that this 
shrinking Spanish violet is showing the 
best painted pictures he has yet pro 
duced, which is to say that his style and 
technique have greatly improved, so 
much, in fact, that it is growing to 
make very little difference what subject 
he chooses. 

Yet it is true that subject matter, or 
rather its new characteristic, has had a 
great share in motivating Dali's stylis 
tic progress. Leaving apart for the mo 
ment (or even longer if you wish) the 
exact themes, I should say the one dis 
tinguishing feature about his latest 
group was the growing tendency toward 
movement. Where it was almost a 
business to be static and to freeze the 
image, becoming to dream _ images 
above all others, the now  self-pro- 
claimed newly Classical Sefior Dali has 
stopped being Classical and has actual- 
ly turned Romantic in style as well as, 
since always, in nature. Everybody and 
everything are going places like sixty in 
the best of his new pictures, and even 
in those that are a conglomerate of new 
and old styles there is a hint of the elec- 
tric and the quickening pace. This is 
reflected in the brushwork in élan and 
unashamed impasto that now invade 
those extraordinarily polished surfaces 
of yesteryear, much to the improvement 
of all. This represents the final stage of 
metamorphosis (how the dialect is con 
tagious!) from draftsman into artist. 

The resolution of the new style is 
clearly seen in the lovely Allegory of 
Sunset Air, though I like my Dali best 
when he goes back to the moth-eaten 
subjects of the nineteenth century, as in 
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\ . Old Age, Adolescence, Infancy with its 


I brilliant pictures within a picture and 
€ the new style visible in the background 
minutiae. On all of the pictures the 
: ) finish is fine and sometimes thev are 


| very funny indeed, though I imagine 
1 there must be times of hangover or gen 
eral disgust, if one lives with them, 
when they are as funny as permanent 
jokesters on similar occasions. Also the 
trouble is that the world has long ago 
shot past our soft friend on the express 


highway to the land of the Moon, and 


i - | 
ov 
a 


\ there resultantly is now an air of banal 
a I-told-you-so about his entire art. But 
Pe it is worth looking at for the painting’s 

sake alone A.M. F. 
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CHARLES W. HUTSON 


is 
ge 
on i ieee New York News of the Month 
eS instantly struck us as the show of 
he 


the Neumann Gallery. Behold a story 


the late Charles Woodward Hutson at 
in essence more peculiar than that of 
him who sits among the ashes. Whereas 
the artist of the 
been known for 


cigar-ash has now 
a generation and had 


a thoroughly good artistic pedigree, 
yst Charles Woodward Hutson was not 
ed known until 1931, by which he had 
ast just reached the tender age of 91. Then 
ip he had some exhibitions in his native 
1 | Southland. Yet, untrained, self-taught, 


he had taken up painting in his sixty 
fifth year. The results? Your eye may 
gear itself slowly to them. But if you 
have an ounce of sensitivity in you, you 
should after five minutes be richly en- 
joving yourself. We have here some- 
thing of the 


daring primitivism. of 


Le Douanier. From the standpoint of 
artistic simplification into bold planes 


and plain colors the canvases, such as 


ind ree On the Bay, The Tent on the 
so Bay, and Flaming Autumn, are perfec 
to tion. The fantastic scenes, the one 


ject from “Ariel,” the one of the Princess 


Badoura in 


air-travel, are studies in 


or stumato. Mr. Hutson’s artistic creation 
da fed on forty years of school teaching 
ylis after four years of the Civil War. It 
mo \ may have been dull work down there 
the in New Orleans but he had a mind and 
dis used it. Others have ten times his edu 
test cation and come to nothing. This is the 
vard first time his work has been shown in 
t a New York, which should cotton to him 
the hugely. If it does, it is another feather 
ages in Mr. Neumann’s cap ee 
pro 

has 

yi ROBERT McDONALD 
and RANKLY satirical, the paintings and 
+ in lithographs by Robert McDonald at 
even the Babcock Galleries deal with con 


new temporary types in a rollicking line. 
elec- lhe artist being the son of a print deal 


is is er, his feeling for line is in the right 
and tradition, and it is his strongest point 
vade actually, for his color is dry and not 
faces particularly harmonious. But the zest 
ment with which McDonald takes his char- 
ge of acters apart is mirth-provoking, and 
con welcome indeed these days. Especially 
ist. amusing are the hypochrondriac on 
jle is shipboard with his nurse in attendance, 
ry of and a truly tough proposition labelled 
| best The Last Word, a sinister gangster in 
eaten royal purple. These caricatures are most 
as in effective when controlled. cue, 


GRAHAM: KERKAM 


7. very serious painter John Gra 


ham, who is having his first show in 
eight years in New York at the Artists 
Gallery, 


group upon reality in contrast to those 


bases his paintings in_ this 


of his better known style, pure abstrac 
tion. But it is 
tional approach which he now uses. 


a far from representa 


Rather is it the outgrowth of a keen 
knowledge of the symbolism possible 
in geometrical form, for Graham 
achieves a fascinating interplay of form 
and color in his series of picador paint 
ings without for a moment leaving the 
spectator in doubt as to his meaning. 
This is true also in his ‘still-lifes which 
are presented primarily as design. One 
of the most delightful paintings in the 
group is Zeus, in which the design is 
handled as though it were an eight 


eenth century French playing card 
Graham’s color is strong, he uses lots 
of emphatic black, and his inventiveness 
with form seems practically unlimited. 

Earl Kerkam’s 
gallery, are subdued in color, and out of 


dusky 


still-life emerge rather indistinctly. The 


pictures in another 
backgrounds the forms of his 


figure pieces are more striking, partic 
ularly the Self-portrait in which the 
problem of light is solved with consid 
erable success. It is the most impressive 
painting in the group. a e. 


LA MORE: SOLOTAROFF 
| ORN in the state of Wisconsin, and 

having taught art in its university, 
Chet La More is showing his works for 
the first time in a one man group in 
New York at the A.C.A. Gallery. They 
reveal a painter who experiments with 
techniques, and who has succeeded in 
developing at least two of them to the 
point of being expressive. Old Man, a 
rather horrifying characterization, comes 
to striking clarity by means of slashing 
strokes and thick, streaky pigmentation. 
Its color is not particularly intense, but 
the impression it leaves is of great vi 
tality. There are smaller paintings in a 
much more meticulous style, which oc 
casionally recalls Mervin Jules, though 
as an artist La More is not so well in 
tegrated or mature as Jules. 

He uses his painting to project ideas, 
and in no instance does he do this with 
more effect than in his study of Cham 


berlain, called Peace in Our Time. This 


and his caricature of Petain are mem 
orable. 

Following La More, there is an ex 
hibition of work by 
there is hardly a note of his preoccupa 


tion with the theatrical world which 


marked his exhibition in 


through with yellow light, and emo 


tionally evocative. His forms are more 
solid, especially as they appear in the 
heads, his own Self-Portrait being the 
best in this group. Fantastic shapes in 
the landscape with cliffs and a glimpse 
of the sea make you feel the artist is 
inclined to escape from reality into a 
world of his own dreams, and there is 
a distinctly mystical note in the paint 
ing of crowds, entitled Where To?, 


poetic and full of imagination. 
(Continued on page 40) 


Solotaroff. In it 


1939. The 
same brilliancy of color prevails, shot 


The British Masters in the 


Edward T. Stotesbury Collection 


byes RE has been more than one rey 
olution since the day of Raeburn 
and Romney, but the matter of collect 
ing them and the other British por 
traitists of their era, like Lawrence and 
Hoppner, has not been discontinued 
The Edward T. Stotesbury Collection, 
which is rich in these four painters ex 
clusively and now on show at the 
O”Toole Galleries, represents an invest 
ment of a sum that today could furnish 
a standing army. 

Of the eighteen paintings two are 
Raeburns, three are Hoppners, five are 
Lawrences, and eight are Romneys. In 
disputable masterworks are Raeburn’s 


Mrs. Andrew Hay, which graced the 


GEORGE ROMNEY’S “Master Day,” 1777, precisely limned in the manner upon 


New York World’s Fair last vear. an 


oil whose thrilling color scheme of 
light blue—in sitter’s ceinture, chair, 
and cap—and auburn in landscape is so 
excellent as to be rare. The face, too, 
beams with that light of contentment 
which marked the culmination of a 
beautiful way Raeburn has 
been thought of as a man’s painter and 
Romney a woman’s, but here Raeburn 
for once went against the grain. And 
Romney, too, long thought the English 
master of motherhood, shows that in 


Master Day, which he painted about 


of living 


w77 


, he could precisely seize the linea 
ments of one of the sterner sex. Master 
(Continued on page 42) 


which the American Ralph Earl based his style. 





O’ TOOL GALLERIES 








wsuree MASTERPIECES OF 
SILVER 


kor Which Collectors Now Go Mad: 
A Remarkable Survey of Craftsmen's 
Tours-de-f orce 












HE exhibition of Antique Miniature Silver which James Robinson 

has arranged for the benefit of the British War Relief Society has 
drawn on many collections in this country, among them the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art and the Yale University School of Fine Arts, 
as well as many private ones. With over two hundred items, it is the 
| largest one ever assembled in this country, and it is interesting that 





























THREE SILVER COFFEE POTS, in scale with a non-giant gardenia, ranging 
from the child’s piece for actual use, made by Courtauld, ca. 1725, six inches high, 
to John Clifton’s miniature, two and an eighth inches high, ca. 1710. 




























LIFE-SIZE AND MINIATURE: tea kettles and stands both made by John le Sage, 


London, ca. 1735; the small one, five inches high, a model for the normal one, 
about fourteen inches in height. 


TINY AND NORMAL SAUCEBOATS: One and one-half inches, and four and 
three-fourths, respectively, in height. John le Sage made them both in London 
about 1740. 





collections of miniature silver here are more important than those in 
England, though most of the items in the current exhibition had their 
origin in seventeenth and eighteenth century London. 

Miniature silver does not change hands very often, it seems. It was 
made mostly for children who enjoyed the tea sets and knives and 
spoons as toys, and once assembled they were treasured, and handed 
down from one generation to another, or put away. The toy silver 
here reflects the development of styles from 1684, the date of the 
earliest piece in the exhibition, through the mutations of the enforced 
High Standard, from 1697 to 1720 and the reigns of all four Georges. 

The feeling for each change, rococo line, elaborate or simple surface, 
all appear in these tiny replicas of important silver. That is the em- 
phasis in the exhibition, rather than upon the perfection and intricacy 
of the manufacture. For the minute tools which would make exact 
replicas of a tankard or a monteith bowl were actually lacking. Not 
so the feeling of the artist, who shapes his material according to the 
taste of his period, and in accordance with its customs. The ceremony 
of drinking spirits, the beginning of the social ritual connected with 
the drinking of tea, the change from kettles to pots, with accompany- 
ing differences of form, these are some of the delightful things you 
see in this exhibition. 

A few of the pieces were actually models, which the designer showed 
to his client as a promise of his artistry. These are true in every ex- 
quisite detail to the larger piece, and fortunately in some instances it 
is possible to compare the two in this exhibition. 

Numerous questions present themselves, and most of them are 
impossible to answer. Why, for instance, does there exist a complete 
toy tea set dated 1709, when it was not till 1780 in England that all 
the pieces appear in a life-sized set? In Scotland in 1725, a tea pot, 
creamer and sugar bowl, were made to be used as a set, but this is the 
earliest date obtainable for the three pieces together, whereas John 
Clifton made a miniature set in London in 1710 with six cups, six 
spoons and a bowl, in addition to the three main pieces. You wonder 
if makers used these miniature sets as experiments to tempt the 
adventurous. 

Every piece in this exhibition is hallmarked, from the earliest one, 
a spoon rack with six trifid spoons of 1684 down to a set of American 
spoons of simple design, dated 1830, just before the Victorian era 
introduced its curlecues. They are fascinating as all tiny objects are, 
and in them you can trace the origin and development of pieces which 
we take completely for granted on our tables today. 
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BALL &* CLAW FOOT as a guide to cabinetmak 
ing of: 1) New York, the claw least well defined; of 
2) Boston, small and well articulated; of 3) Newport, 
the claw almost free; of 4) Philadelphia, bold in grip 


ALL-AMERICAN CHIPPENDALE 
And How to Tell Colonial Newport from 


Colonial New York 


YABINETMAKING in Colonial America, 
CC which followed at a respectful distance 
the changes of fashion in England, felt the 
influence of ‘Thomas Chippendale more strong- 
ly than that of any other designer. The period 
of its flowering, roughly from 1745 to 1770, 
was dominated by the author of The Gen- 
tleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director, but 
American makers executed their furniture in 
a manner which was distinctly their own, no 
matter whose designs originally inspired them. 
Besides this, among themselves there began to 
appear differences in style when cabinetmakers 
of the originality and skill of the Goddards of 
Newport, and Savery of Philadelphia, made 
furniture for the families of these cities. 

In the exhibition which has been currently 
arranged by Ginsburg & Levy there is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to compare American 
Chippendale furniture which illustrates the 
special character of New England, New York 
and Philadelphia design and workmanship. 
Since the ball and claw foot appears in all 
American Chippendale, and is also the main 
unifying characteristic whatever its source, the 
pieces in the current exhibition all embody this 
element. The New England group is divided 
into two styles, for Boston, though the larger 
center, had in Newport an important neighbor, 
which by way of the two intermarrying fami- 
lies of Goddard and Townsend, produced 
some of the most sophisticated work of all. 

\ closer analysis of the four types of ball and 
claw foot than is possible beside the illustra- 


NEWPORT card table, probably by Townsend & God 


dard, ca. 1760: it shows a bird’s claw, partly free from ball. 


GINSBURG & LEVY 


tion on this page, shows that in New York 
the claw is more rounded than in the others, 
and is larger and less articulated. In the New- 
buryport blockfront, from a town so close to 
Boston that it shares the chief characteristics 
of the larger city, there is more delicacy of 
design, and the two lateral claws rake back- 
ward in many examples like a true bird’s claw. 
The Newport type is unique in America, being 
the most articulated of all, often standing free 
of the ball, and undercut in a manner resem- 
bling the Chinese dragon’s claw. ‘The ankle is 
well defined, almost square in section, whereas 
in all the other types the ankle is rounded. The 
boldness of the Philadelphia claw is very 
marked, not only in the tenseness of the grip. 

There are other points of comparison which 
this exhibition brings out, such as the pen- 
dant ornament in the center of the front, seen 
particularly well in the Newburyport  block- 
front. ‘This is an echo of the Queen Anne style, 
and appears in all four types, but it is worked 
out in a different way in each. This is exem- 
plified again in a bombé secretary from New- 
port, in which the pendant drop is in the shape 
of a scroll. Characteristically Philadelphian is 
the fact that the wood of the highboy illustrated 
is walnut. This wood persisted longer here than 
in New England, and of course trailed the 
style in England by twenty-five vears at least. 


PHILADELPHIA highboy, ca. 1765: the claw 
is well articulated, with a finely defined fet- 
lock, probably made by Savery. 


NEW YORK chair, ca. 1745: the claw rests 
on, but does not grip the ball. This stvle, 
characteristically Dutch, was made in England 
no later than 1720. 










































NEWBURYPORT blockfront secretary, ca. 1765, with 


the claw and ball short, as in Boston. 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


Satterw hite Furnishings ind K’ang-hsi examples, while with 
‘ “ European decorative por clains are a 
and Art Obje« ts Coalport bisque table garniture, Vienna, 


Rov il Doulton W edgwood, 


Schoelcher vieux Paris examples 


()* THE afternoons of Mav 9 and Minton 
1 following exhibition weekdays ind 


from May 2, the 


leries will disperse by publi sale prop 


Parke-Bernet Gal 


Broad Chippendale, Adam 
ertv belonging to D1 


& Other English Furniture 
Satterwhite of New York. It comprises c 
furniture rugs. textiles and paintings Dep ENDALI mahogany and Adam 


English A furniture Charlotte 


thoroughbred horses from the Broad of New York is to be dispersed 


Preston Pope 


including — Six paintings of belonging to 


Alfred 


Gwynne Vanderbilt collection as well by public sale at the Parke Bernet Gal 
is other art objects leries May 16 with a small group of 

The Louis XV and Louis XVI fur French furniture, Georgian silver, Brit 
niture includes commodes, needlepoint ish eighteenth century portraits, and 


chairs. occasional and writing tables. a other art property from the same sourcc 


suite in Aubusson tapestry, and wall he collection goes on exhibition May 
mirrors. Italian furniture is mainly 1 
Renaissance carved walnut, and the One of the highlights is a superb 


set of six finely carved Chippendale side 
chairs. The backs show the pure Gothic 
fenestral splats of 1755, but the design 
of the paneled tapering legs indicates 
the period of 1750-65, Chippendale’s 
Chinese manner. A Chippendale carved 
mahogany and vellow damask settee il 
lustrates the last phase of Rococo influ 
ence on English furniture design, and 
the period of transition between the 
style of Chippendale and the brothers 
Adam. ‘The Adam 


break-front bookcase is one of a pair, 


inlaid satinwood 
both of which were offered in the 
Leverhulme sale of 1926, and formerly 
belonged to the Earl of Chesterfield and 
the Earl oi 
\dam inlaid card tables the peak of 
\dam-Heppelwhite design is reached 

Several examples of 


Carnarvon. In a pair of 





\dam_ painted 


SATTERWHITE SALE: PARKE-BERNET and parcel-gilded furniture are here, in 


GALLERIES 


SPANISH late Gothic wool armorial 
hanging, XVI century. 


cluding a demi-lune commode decorated 
in colors; two semi-circular pier tables 
in the same style; and a demi-lune con 





BROAD SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


ENGLISH XVIII century top of an Adam demi-lune console decorated in the man 
ner of Pergolesi and Kaufmann. 


small group of English furniture in sole which shows the combination of 


\MIULHALL SALE: CHAUTAUQUA GALLERIES 
J. B. C. COROT: “Landscape” 
leries on the evening of May 8, follow 
ing exhibition from May 2. Thev are 
the property of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Schaeffer of New Rochelle, N. Y., An 
thony Hordern of Svdney, Australia, 
Mrs. G. W. MeGarrah of New York 
City, and other owners. Among. the 
modern paintings are Daumier’s Laun 
dress, a still-life of apples and fish by 
Van Gogh, one of fruits by Courbet, 
ind Chateau by Utrillo 

Among the 


Arthur B 
Kneeling in Field by Winslow Homer, 


\merican paintings are 
Davies’ River Stvx, Girl 
and two landscapes by J. F. Murphy. 

Ihe French school is represented by 
Diaz’ Passing Storm and Fagot Gath 
erers, Fontainbleau, two Fétes by Mon 
ticelli, and canvases by Henner and 
Cazin 

In the Dutch seventeenth century 
group are Hobbema’s Wooded Land 
scape with Watermill from the Baron 
Gustave de Rothschild (Paris 
tion, portraits by ‘Teniers the Younger, 


collec 


Thomas de Keyser, Jan Lievens and 
Cornelis Ketel, and Halt at the Inn by 
Ludolf de Jongh. 

Other paintings include a group by 
British artists: John Ferneley, Lawrence, 





in the artist's green and flimsy manner 


Shaver, Alma-T'adema, and a Gainsbor 
ough follower 

Of the school of Rembrandt, the sale 
presents Portrait of a Lady, while other 
work is given to Brosamer, ‘Tintoretto 
and Van Dyck. ‘The earliest work in the 
sale is a Madonna by Niccolo da Voltri, 
a Genoese painter who flourished about 


the vear 14 


Mulhall Paintings to Be 
Sold at Tonawanda 
\' LONAWANDA, New York, near 


Buftalo, the collection of paintings 
assembled by the late Thomas Mulhall 
and his son, James Mulhall, will be sold 
at auction on May 28 and 29 by the 
Chautauqua Summer Galleries. Begin 
ning in 1865 with the acquisition in 
Paris of a landscape by Corot, Mr. Mul 
hall added paintings by the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century artists Carpac 
cio, Van Ruisdael and Van der Neer, 
and the eighteenth century Reynolds and 
Constable. Among artists of the last cen 
turv there are works by Henner, Mauve, 
Daubigny, Jacque, Ziem, Schreyer, and 
others. 















cludes two Chippendale carved mahog 
any needlepoint armchairs. 

A set of Genoese seventeenth cen 
tury crimson velvet window hangings 
is one of the largest runs of early Geno 
ese velvet to have appeared for many 
years on the American auction market. 
Among other textiles are an Italian sev 
enteenth century velvet baldacchino, em 
broidered with emblems of the Papacy 
and a Spanish sixteenth century armo 
rial hanging. Among the tapestries of 
the sale is a Flemish Renaissance exam 
ple dating about 1550, and a Brussels 
tapestry, about 1650 from the atelier 
of Jean de Clerck, is woven after a car 
toon attributed to Jakob Jordaens. 

The Chinese ceramics include Ming 


34 


the formal Raphaelesque designs of Per 
golesi with the warmth and richness of 
Angelica Kaufmann medallions. 

Other pieces are Chippendale carved 
mahogany tables, a Queen Anne inlaid 
walnut kneehole desk; a Sheraton ma 
hogany two-pedestal extension dining 
table; Queen Anne examples and a 
George II inlaid walnut spinet by 
Charles Slade, London, 1734. 


Schaeffer et al. European 
and American Paintings 

\ ODERN French and American 
| nineteenth century paintings and 
early Dutch works will be presented at 
public sale at the Parke-Bernet Gal 





SCHAEFFER SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
CORNELIS KETEL: “Portrait of Three Gentlemen,’ Dutch, XVI-XVII century. 
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(Continued from page 7 

entury, and old masters from the Bliss 
Collection 

(he Corcoran Gallery’s purchase has 
iwakened interest, too, the institution 
being star customer for the contempo 
rary art which appears in its own Bien 
nials. ‘This year’s winner of the $2, 
first prize brings John Heliker’s Ver 
mont Farm into the permanent colle 
tion. ‘The policy of purchasing first 
prizewinners has often reaped criticism, 
but time has usually been on the side 
of the jury. Other sales from the Bien 
nial have been Dorothy Varian’s Still 
Life with Duck Decoy to the Whitney: 
and Minna Citron’s Laving the Best, 
ind Forest Lee’s Southern Elms. to 


private collectors 


Watercolor Backbone in a 
Rhode Island Show 
peers IDUALITY and strength of its 


watercolor section again characterizes 
the exhibition of contemporary Rhode 





RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


YANKEE Surrealism: ““Never Ask the 
Answer” by Waldo Kaufer. 


Island art at the museum of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence’s 
second annual of this type. Another fac 
tor reflecting the trend is the predomi 
nance among the paintings of portraits 
over landscapes of the familiar C.. 

Cod type. Essentially it is a painting 
show, with only six pieces of sculpture 
and a few works of graphic art repre 
senting work by artists in other me 
diums. 

Inclusion was in the hands of an out- 
of-town jury comprising Charles Cun 
ningham and Nicholas Jeon of Boston’s 
Museum of Fine Arts, and Walter 
MacCormack, Dean of the School of 
Architecture at the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology. The show was 
open to any artist living in the state, 
and 112 works were accepted. There 
are a few new names as well as some 
notable omissions. 


The American Accessions 
of a University Gallery 
HE importance of a university's art 
gallery in inspiring appreciation and 
formulating taste was realized by Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank M. Hall who, in 1928, 
bequeathed to the University of Nebras 
ka their own private collection together 
with a trust fund for further acquisi 
tions. Contemporary Americans have 
been purchased, and under the terms 


THE ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


of the trust, outside experts must pass 
on new selections. This year Paul Gard 
ner of the Kansas City Nelson Gallery 
ind Mrs. Elizabeth Navas of the 
Wichita Art Gallery have chosen for 
the Hall McFee’s 


smooth and anatomical nude, Japanese 


collection Henry 
Wrestler; Louis Boucheé’s painting of a 
familiar bar, McSorley’s; Eugene Speich 
er’s pencil drawing of a picturesque fig 
ure, Red Moore; and Marion Walton's 
well known, firm Head, sculpted in 
black Belgian marble 
he choice, to the tune of a $6, 

total, was made from the Nebraska Art 
Association’s fifty-first 
shown at the University’s galleries. In 
addition to the new works for the Hall 
Collection, the Art 


chased one of Julian Levi’s shimmering 


Annual recently 


\ssociation pul 
beach scenes, and eight other items 
were bought by private collectors in 
Lincoln from the show. These transac 
tions represent the most substantial sort 
of encouragement to living artists in 
this country. 


Magnasco and Maillol 
Acquired by St. Louis 
AIN ‘TED natural violence and 
sculpted calm are the contrasting 
subjects of two new accessions of the 
St. Louis City Art Museum: Alessandro 
Magnasco’s The Castaways, and Mail 
lol’s bronze Venus. Executed with fleet 
ing, nervous, impressionistic strokes, the 
windswept Magnasco marine is redolent 
vision and_ brilliant 
technical skill which made this early 


of the romantic 


eighteenth century Genoese artist one 
of the most original painters of his pe 
riod. In his achievement of a remark 
ible unity of expression between the 
fury of wind and sea, and the straining 
of the puny humans who struggle 
against their overpowering force, Mag 
nasco reflected the pantheistic attitude 
which first appeared in seventeenth cen 


tury painting. 


ACQUIRED BY THE CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. 





LOUIS 


MAGNASCO’S pantheism reflected in the struggle between humans and nature in 
the fluently Baroque “The Castaways,” by the XVII-XVIII century Genoese. 


No aloof goddess, though she is over 
life size, Maillol’s Venus is simply posed 
and deeply human, in fact almost petite 
bourgeoise. Massive and rounded, she 
stands relaxed, toying, with one hand, 
with the somewhat banal beads which 
are cast around her neck. One of this 
contemporary French leader’s most typi 
cal works, Venus is a product of his 
maturity. Gradually changing and re 
fining the original concept, it occupied 
him intermittently from 1918 to 1933. 


A New Milles Fountain 
Goes to Worcester 
| IKE the Baroque sculptors before 
4 him, Carl Milles has often been oc 
cupied with designing fountains. ‘There 
are monumental ones at Stockholm and 
St. Louis, and now a small fountain, 
made of metal, has been completed for 
the Worcester Art Museum. The gift 
of an anonymous donor, it has been in 
stalled in a central gallery on the top 





we tomes 
vee 


ACQUIRED BY THE HALL COLLECTION, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


LOUIS BOUCHE’S view of the oft-painted bar, ‘““McSorley’s,” is a valid bit of 


New Yorkese added to a collection of contemporary Americana. 


floor of the building. Childhood memo 
ries are said by the artist to have in- 
spired this crisp work, a rectangular 
basin above which is supported a great 
fish mounted by two figures with up 
turned heads: when Milles was a child 
his father took him out in a boat to 
gaze at stars, and the fish symbolizes 
the boat. Made of pewter, the fountain 
is coated with silver and accented with 


gold. 


Chagall Fantasia Shown 
At Los Angeles 
\ ARC CHAGALL’S blue cows and 


1 flying figures were questioned by 
Soviet authorities when he directed an 
art school at Vitebsk twenty years ago. 
But he got out of Russia, returning to 
the Paris of his student days, and his 
pictures have delighted spectators in 
France and in America ever since. Cur- 
rently fourteen of his canvases are 
shown in Los Angeles at the James 
Vigeveno Galleries. Gay, lyrical and en- 
tirely fanciful interpretations of peasant 
themes, they reveal such subjects as 
acrobats, magicians, and bulls. He has 
a delicate and dreamy way with still- 
life, too, and several of these are in- 
cluded in the show. 


Etting, Barnett, and Smith 
In Philadelphia 

[pte a prophet without honor in 
| his own country, Emlen Etting’s 
current show at the Philadelphia Alli- 
ance the first two weeks of May is his 
sixth one man exhibition in his native 
city. His versatility in extracurricular 
fields has taken the form of book illus 
trations, among them the New Direc- 
tions Press Ecclesiastes (one of which 
appeared on the cover of ART News 
for December 7th, 1940); also sets and 
costumes for Mary Montgomery’s Jo- 
seph and His Brethren, to say nothing 
of his teaching of art. 

The Worcester painter, Herbert Bar- 
nett, is also shown at the Alliance. He 
is the artist of whose broken planes it 
was said “the nude is seen descending 
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LENT BY JULIA MUNSON SHERMAN TO THE G. W. V 


sentative of the taste of the late critic and collector, F 


the staircase, and she doesn’t look like 
a lot of dishes clattering downstairs.” 
He is the head of the Worcester Art 
Museum’s School, and one of the out 
standing younger New Englanders. 

Also at the Alliance in May are pho 
tographs of the dance by Barbara Mor 
gan, who documents the varying styles 
of Martha Graham, Doris Humphreys, 
Hawkins with an 
eye to the problems of light and move 
ment 


Weidman, and Eric 


involved. For good measure 
Charles Smith’s abstract prints which 
were recently seen in New York at the 


Willard Gallery are also shown. 


The Sherman Americans 
Shown at Springfield 
MEMORIAL to a connoisseur and 
LX critic is the exhibition of paintings 
from the collection of the late Frederic 
Fairchild Sherman currently lent by his 
widow, Julia Munson Sherman, to the 
George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gal 
lery at Springfield. Publisher and editor 
of Art in America, author of many vol 
umes on art as well as of several books 
of verse, Mr. Sherman collected not 
only the works of old masters and of es 
tablished Americans, but of unknown 
young painters as well. Ultimately his 
purchases were so numerous that a pri 
vate gallery, open to the public, was 
built at Westport, Connecticut. 
Later the biographer of Ryder, Mr. 
Sherman bought many of his mystically 
beautiful pictures, and his collection is 





ART 


NEWS 


. SMITH ART GALLERY 
JULIAN ALDEN WEIR’S “South Sea Idyl,” painted on wood, is repre- 


F. Sherman 


also rich in the work of Duveneck, 
Blakelock, Martin, Chase, Newman, 
and Weir. Among other American 


works are those by Inness, Homer, Ben 
jamin Kopman, and Elliot Orr. In addi 
items 
at Springfield include Italian primitive 
panels, a Dutch 
American and English watercolors, and 
An illus 


trated catalogue which accompanies this 


tion to these, the more than 16 


group of paintings, 


graphic arts of many periods 


display contains Sherman’s own notes 
on many of the items, remarks most in 
teresting in view of the collector's pet 
sonal relation to many of the artists. 


Virginians as Saint-Memin 
Saw and Engraved Them 
CENTURY and a half ago there 
l were French refugee artists in 
America, and one of the most distin 
guished to come was Charles de Saint 
Mémin, a group of whose works—with 
emphasis upon crayon and engraved 
portraits of Virginians—is shown at 
Richmond’s Valentine Museum. Al- 
ready trained as a painter and watch- 
maker, he arrived in New York in 1796 
at the age of twenty-six. Here he stud- 
ied drawing and engraving and_per- 
fected several mechanical devices which 
enabled him to turn out precise like- 
nesses on what amounted to a mass 
production basis. Eventually, he re- 
turned to his native country and be- 
came Director of the Dijon Museum, 
but he remained in the United States 
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SAINI MI 
MIIN’S crayon 
portrait of 

Mrs John 
Wickham,”’ 
spirited despite 
the mechanical 
means by 
which it was 


rendered, 1808 


LENT BY MR 
LITTLETON M. 
WICKHAM TO 
rHE VALENTINE 
MUSEUM 


until 1814, making long stops in the 
large cities. Virginia had its turn from 
1507 to 1810, and it was at that time 
that the majority of portraits in the 
present show were executed. 

\ sophisticated French refinement 
characterizes the profiles of Cabells, 
Gambles, Mayos, Greenhows, and 
Wickhams, depicted in broad lines with 
subtle shadings. The technique, how 
ever, is interesting as the finished prod 
uct. First the life-size profile was traced 
on tinted paper by means of a device 
called the “physionotrace.”” Next, the 
outline was skillfully filled in’ with 
crayon. Then a “pantograph” was used 
to reduce the drawing to the height of 
two inches and an engraving was made 
with tools of Saint-Mémin’s invention. 
Despite the mechanical angle, and the 
rapidity of the output thus facilitated, 
the artist was able to capture person 
ality as well as features. Each customer 
got the original drawing, the copper 
plate, and twelve impressions, and the 
cost was $25 for men and $35 for wo 
men. The price was right, and commis- 
sions for his ingratiating product were 
plentiful. 





ART NeEws 


Walt Kuhn’s New Work in 
a Boston Review 
=, the davs when Walt Kuhn 
‘J was the leading force behind the 
Armory Show his own dynamic and 
austere paintings have won for him an 
undisputed place in the top lists. But 
the Back Bay—which didn’t take to the 
Armory art either—never saw him in 
a solo until his current first Boston ex- 
hibition at the Grace Horne Galleries. 
Included among a dozen canvases are 
forceful figure paintings in definite col 
ors, dulcet but sure landscapes designed 
in terms of light and shade, and direct 
still-life painted with simple emphasis. 
Within its small limits, the show is 
a review of his work, but also here are 
several canvases never before. Among 
these, highest honors went to Lancer, 
portrait of a night club performer wear- 
ing a red, blue and gold uniform de 
signed by Kuhn himself after the garb 
of Napoleons’ Polish Lancers. The 
tragic Veteran Acrobat is another first- 
timer. Bold still-life in large scale ap- 
pears in Pink Roses in a Blue Vase and 
in Green Apples with Scoop. 


Fresh Paint from Virginia 


(Continued from page 11 


their frames. Twenty-year old Ross 
Abrams’ Interior — Victorian and in 
ruins—is buoyant in line as it is techni- 
cally commendable. The fifth purchase, 
Edmund Archer’s able portrait of a Ne 
gro woman, Maggie, is by a Virginia 
painter who resides in New York. 

But other works come in for atten- 
tion. The slice-of-life is popular, and it 
is found in Julien Binford’s The Crap 
Shooter, an almost psychological study 
of hands, and in pictures of dancing 
couples by Beveridge Moore. Landscapes 
can be realistic, or they can be abstracted 


as in Esther Worden Day’s brooding in- 
dustrial scene. Leaving the oils for other 
techniques, there are Prentiss Taylor’s 
luminous prints and some witty com- 
ments in sculpture by William McDer- 
mott, Norvell Nicholas, and Leslie 
Bolling. Altogether, these young exhib- 
itors seem desirous of becoming First 
Artists of Virginia. The situation 1s 
healthy and vital with competence of 
craftsmanship and individuality of con- 
cept to the fore, and spirit, rather than 
Virginianism, is the common denomi- 
nator. 
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Return Engagement 


(Continued from page 18 


incidentally, being probably the portrait 
of a personal friend, is painted with a 
sympathy which one hardly associates 
with the artist. 

I'he Renaissance itself is likewise su 
perbly represented from U. S. collec 
tions. The theme of feminine beauty 
introduced by Leonardo and Giorgione 
is represented by the haunting little 
painting of a Portrait of a Courtesan 
by ‘Titian (Duveen Brothers) and by 
the Girl with the Lute by Melzi (Wil 
liam A. Fisher Collection, Detroit). 

The Venetian sixteenth century is 
one of the strongest sections. The earli 
est ‘T'intoretto is a Portrait of a Man done 
about 1550 at a period of his greatest 
realism (Jacob Heimann). The ’sixties 
are represented by the Ecce Homo, lent 
by the St. Louis City Art Museum, one 
of the most splendid works of Titian’s 
old age. The Venetian General of Vero 
nese, lent by the Schaeffer Galleries was 
also painted about 1560. The very close 
and climax of the Venetian decorative 
sense in the ‘seventies and ’eighties is 
represented by the Susannah and the 
Elders by ‘Tintoretto (Paul Drey), an 
exceptionally delicate and poetic paint- 
ing; by the Paolo Veronese Annuncia- 
tion from the Lillian Henkel Haass 
Collection, Detroit; and Rebecca and 
Jacob at the Well, lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Kirk Askew, Jr., New York. 

lhe European loaned paintings were 
so largely of the Baroque that it was 
less necessary to supplement the seven 
teenth and eighteenth century portions 
of the exhibition. What there is from 


The 25th 


American possession is, however, of 
great importance. The Velasquez Por 
trait of Maria Anna, Queen of Spain 
(lent by Paul Drey), is one of the most 
important documents available to Amer 
ican students for a problem of Velas 
quez’s late period. Rubens is represent- 
ed by one of his tapestry sketches, of 
superb quality, from a Detroit collec 
tion. The Portrait of a Young Cavalier 
by the rare and interesting French 


Baroque painter Blanchard, who was | 


known to his own time as the “French 


Titian,” was first seen in New York, | 


after its discovery in a Detroit collec 
tion, at the World’s Fair of 1939. It is 
shown again in this exhibit and may 
well stimulate American students to de 
vote more interest to the less known 
figures of French Baroque painting. 

The links with modern painting at 
the close of this survey are a View of 
Mestre by Guardi (loaned by a Detroit 
collector) whose delicate study of aerial 
tone and vivid brush stroke are clearly 
connected with the rise of the great 
nineteenth century school of landscape 
painting as represented in a superb Con 
stable, Lock on the Stour, lent by Mrs. 
Lillian Henkel Haass of Detroit. It is 
interesting how this Constable and a 
fine Turner continue the view of human 
ity and the study of space and light ren 
dered in all the harmonic richness of oil 
painting, which had begun in the fif- 
teenth century and which had formed 
the themes of the greatest triumphs of 
Western art from that time to the 
present. 


Declaration 


(Continued from page 21) 


directors, Doris Rosenthal, Raphael 
Soyer, Stefan Hirsch, and Henry Schna 
kenberg have memorable contributions, 
especially the former. 

A second classification of the 800 
items in this exhibition may be made 
for the contributions of members who 
show in retrospect. Among these the 
better ones are Peter Fiordalisi’s Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, exhibited in 1932, Max 
well Heller’s Ten Pound Island, of the 
1937 show; and René Schmitt’s Grand 
Central Section, 1933. 

This virtual John Kane treatment of 
New York, vertical where a real Kane 
is generally horizontal, brings me to 
another and the most important classi- 
fication to be made this year at the 
Independents’. This is—and of course it 
should be made every year or the Inde 
pendents loses its raison d’étre—that of 
new, unheard-of names whose perform 
ances are so much better than those of 
the more established artists. 

There are a raft of them. At the 
top I should put Shelly Bartolini, for 
his extraordinarily sensitive landscape 
Skyscrapers. Two other landscapes by 
little known contributors are Sartene by 
Martha Tristan Marec and Evening 
Tide by Dr. Karl Jiencke. A successful 
study in local color is George Drew’s 





An Old New England Homestead, 
while quite the opposite in shatter 
ing, fiery color is Byron Schiffman’s 
fine afterglow, New Horizons. Frank 
Voyska’s two modest and well painted 
little landscapes of the seasons might 
easily be lost in the shuffle. Anton 
Dahl’s original study of the blade of 
a poised oar called Water Rings; Glen 
Mitchell’s Portrait of Charles Bolles 
Rogers, a bust mingling the New 
Realism of Balthus with geometrical 
patterning; Helen Bleibtreu’s romantic 
and more likable Old Timer; and John 
Winstanley’s genre are to be noted. 
If this jubilee show had been of 
sculpture alone, it might cause more 
of a sensation, because the sculpture 
is on the whole superior to the paint 
ing. It does not reach the heights quite 
so often, but the lower depths are 
unknown to it. Barbara Joseph’s Le 
Complot of two love-birds, in grey Ver 
mont marble; Eaton Davis’ alabaster 
Head and Oronzio Maldarelli’s Standing 
Duck are excellent. Jack Rich’s Head 
in black stone and C. Fischer’s The 
Cheat, a wood sculpture which has to 
do with a problem of weighing a 
chicken at the butcher’s and is as fac 
tual as a Rogers group, are noteworthy 
in their respective genera. 
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The Passing Shows 


Continued from page 31) 


MORE NEW SHOWS 


| AMILIAR in Latin America is the 

sculpture of Marina Nufiez del Pra 
do, a Bolivian artist whose first New 
York solo is shown at the Grand Cen 
tral Galleries (Vanderbilt) where it 
formed a background for the I.B.M.’s 
Hemisphere Collection (see article on 
page g). With a violent linear sweep, 
decorative yet réalistic in its effect, she 
cuts wood and builds terracotta to rep 
resent native dances or traditional gods. 
Her work is more distinguished for 
these than for the portraits, but they 
too have a sure touch. 

I'heme exhibitions have been in fa 
vor this season, and in another room at 
these quarters hangs a print show which 
invites browsing. ““Vanishing America’”’ 
is its title, and it shows, in the work of 
living artists, familiar sights of yester- 
day—icemen, covered bridges, and bug 
gies—which will surely be gone by to 
morrow. Some specially fine etchings 
and engravings are the work of ‘Thomas 
Nason, Grace Albee, Joseph Margulies, 
Gordon Grant, R. W. Woiceske, Her 
bert Pullinger, James Allen, L. F. Peck, 


and others. 


+. IE Acquavella Galleries with a show 


of the gay, joyous oils, views of 
France, by Lucien Adrion ushered in 
the warmer weather when one takes to 
eating outdoors. These brilliantly col 
ored scenes of France, whose author 
was influenced by Renoir, are generous 
ly loaded with white pigment. The 
Main Street of St. Malo, the Road to 
Bievres, and Longchamps have distinct 
charm and a gayety considerably more 
of the recent past than of the present. 


\* unpretentious but very honest 
LX view of the out-of-doors makes the 
paintings by Isabel Whitney at the 
Fifteen Gallery appealing, and you can 
not escape feeling that this artist gets 
a great deal of enjoyment out of her 
careful studies of rocks, ferns, and 
warm summery fields. Extremes of heat 
ana cold figure in two of her best works 
in the current group. Twenty Fahren 
heit, her most solid painting composi 
tionally, gives the sense of a snowy day 
with a curlicue fence etched against the 
white background, and July Coolness is 
refreshing in the detail of plants and 
earthy background, lovingly described. 


ITH Brockhurstian impeccability, 

Orland Campbell approaches the 
portrait subject matter available in Palm 
Beach and Southern California. Ac- 
cording to the catalogue of his works 
at the Macbeth Gallery “Campbell is 
not a realist. His wish is to tell his story 
simply, vitally, decoratively.” He suc 
ceeds conspicuously in the first and last 
particulars, for no excess detail intrudes 
upon his view of his sitters. It is their 
uniform decorative quality which makes 
it impossible to describe them as vital, 
however much they may be ornamental. 
This kind of painting springs from un- 
deniable talent. One would hazard a 


guess that the superficial likenesses are 
excellent, but of the inner person no 
hint is revealed to this observer. 

Ouite different are the drawings by 
Ivan Opffer which hang in another 
room. ‘They are mostly in sanguine, and 
project with sharp impact the highly 
different personalities of G. B. Shaw, 
Fiorello LaGuardia, Andrew Mellon. 
and a large number of English celebri 
ties, almost as familiar to us as our 
own treasures. In addition, they are 
aesthetically satisfying enough to be 
agreeable additions to any wall. 


S' ILL-LIFE paintings with a feeling 
J for the texture of the objects which 
compose them, are more interesting in 
Francis Dixon’s work at the No. 10 
Gallery than are small marine paintings 
for which he is better known. The soft, 
lumpy surface of a pottery pitcher and 
the smooth one of a red tablecloth are 
attractively described in two of the 
works now shown. In the latter, Dixon 
has given real quality to the damask 
pattern of the tablecloth with its soft 
sheen and tactile value. 


\ ONTANA and Idaho landscapes by 
iV Helen Faick at the Montross Gal 
leries are the work of an artist who 
values the large contrasts between warm, 
vellow fields and wooded mountains 
rather than the subtle variations of tex 
ture and color which often preoccupy 
painters of this subject. Idaho Farms 
makes the most of the folding contour 
of hills and cozy farm buildings which 
nestle beside them, Mountain Top is a 
study of grey mist drifting over the 
blue peak of a great range. 

More urban both in subject matter 
and approach are the paintings by An 
thony Toney at the Wakefield Book 
shop. This is the first one man showing 
here of a young Syracuse artist who 
now lives in New York. He has an 
amusing flair fot incorporating certain 
architectural relics of the 18gos into 
semi-abstract paintings, whose chief ex 
cellence is their fresh, clear color, 
though Toney should have the credit 
of not sentimentalizing or being in the 
least wistful over old landmarks. They 
are caught up spontaneously into his de 
signs, and he deals with their peculiar 
ties with humor and taste. 

Emphasis upon line has always been 
one of the chief characteristics of the 
style of Winold Reiss. It still is, as his 
paintings in the current Vendome Geal- 
leries’ show demonstrates. Ordinary 
frame houses provide him with good 
material, for Reiss neglects nothing in 
the parallel lines of their clapboards in 
his designs. In this group also are paint 
ings by H. Clancy, who has learned a 
good deal from Rouault. He shows one 
small painting of Paris at twilight which 
is interesting from the standpoint of 
light contrasts. Deckelman is also ex 
hibiting a group of his paintings, the 
most attractive being a landscape which 
uses the sprawling black trunks of trees 
as a foil for the leafy green of the back 
ground. 
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Southward the Course 


Continued from page 9) 


comes Alexander James’ profoundly 
realized portrait of a New Hampshire 
musician, George Marinko’s lacy Con 
necticut Vale, and steep street scenes 
by Antonio Martino of Pennsylvania, 
and John Richardson of ‘Tennessee. 
Vitality marks the Latin American 
section of the Hemisphere collection, a 
vitality which is as colorful as it is pro 
vocative. Most of the artists, like our 
own, have gone to Europe for their 
stvie, but originality is not missing 
Among the Argentines is an inventive 
still-life by Hector Basaldua, and, with 
the Brazilians, a broad area-ed and at 
mospheric landscape by Jose Pancetti 
rivals the figure painting by Tomas 
Santa Rosa who composes in the style 
of the Sao Paulo dynamo, Portinari. 
Luis Alberto Acuna of Colombia, al 
ready known in this country for his 
imaginative Breughel-like figures, shows 
a large decorative diptych, Rural Love 
reproduced, frontispiece, page 8). A 
naive sort of primitivism marks La Pro 


cession by Jaime Bestard of Paraguay, a 
holiday crowd in front of a simple 
church which contrasts with the broad 
painting of Baroque architecture by 
Salvador Salazar Arrue of El Salvador 
\ wet and loose waterfront by Jorge 
Caballero of Chile is gay, and a similar 
view is Pointillistically treated by Bolivar 
Ollague of Ecuador. Manuel Gonzales 
of Costa Rica paints blue horses as no 
regional Yankee would, and the Mexi 
can section shows the concepts of 
Cantu, Guerrero Galvan, and of Mon 
tenegro. 

Each collection is successful in_ its 
own way, and neither one attempts the 
impossible: the representation of an au 
thentic cross-section of painting even of 
this one country. Even if the two were 
pooled, artists of fame and importance 
would be missing. It will take many ex 
hibitions to complete the tabulation, 
just as it will take many to make us 
familiar with the art of our sister re 
publics. 


Chinoiserie 


(Continued from page 14) 


House at Pilnitz there were few Chi 
nese “round” corners to soften the 
style in Germany. The elaborate twelve 
panel screen, lent by Mrs. Edgar Worch, 
is typical of this German tendency to 
overdo: although each section has 
charm, the six which are shown seem 
too many. 

But if the French stood sponsor to 
the marriage a la mode of Rococo and 
stvle Chinois, there were many distin 
guished exceptions to the rule. Among 
the important English loans to the ex 
hibition at the Metropolitan are two 
rare tapestries commissioned from the 
Soho looms by Elihu Yale. These pieces, 
of which The Promenade is here repro 
duced, make interesting comparison 
with the Aubusson Amusements of the 
Picnic, of which The Boatman is illus 
trated. Designed by Boucher, one of 
the most successful practitioners of the 
style, these Oriental themes are in the 
richly-colored, naturalistic Franco-Flem- 
ish tradition. The Yale hangings, on the 
other hand, instead of a Rubensesque 
realism, preserve the precise charm of 
Mughal miniatures. These Yale pieces, 
with the Morgan loans of Ming ware 
in their elaborate Elizabethan silver-gilt 
mounts, are the clou of the first exhi 
bition gallery. 

In the circular, central salon, together 
with the Boucher Amusements and the 
screen from the Pilnitz Pleasure House, 
are the secretary and commode, de 
signed by Riesener for Marie Antoinette. 
These magnificent examples of ebony 
and lacquer work, which bear the royal 
cipher, demonstrate the French flair for 
incorporating exotic subject matter into 
indigenous designs; the exquisite Chi 
nese landscapes being framed within the 
characteristic Riesener shield-shaped cen- 
ter panels. Of the ceramics, the large 
group piece, of the best Chelsea decade, 
circa 1755, which carries the red anchor 

insigne, bears comparison with the deli 


cate and dashing pair of Meissen musi 
cians, while French porcelain is well 
represented by Mennecy blanc-de-Chine 
garnitures. 

America, late stepchild of the China 
trade, was somewhat slower to feel its 
influence. In the east gallery the wall 
papers and lacquers (not to forget the 
discreet little japanned bidet!) have, 
in some cases been lent by the original 
Salem owners and recall the spiced fla 
vor of Java Head. Among the made-in 
\merica pieces are two “japanned” 
highboys, of the William and Mary and 
Queen Anne periods. Here, also, are 
relics of Van Braam Houckgeest’s 
strange China Retreat on the banks of 
the Delaware, outside of Philadelphia; 
a portrait by George Chinnery of the 
esteemed Houqua, most respected of 
“hong” merchants, and a view of his 
fabulous gardens. 

One of the advantages of looking 
backwards at any finished fashion is 
the opportunity it offers to eliminate all 
but the best. ‘The present show at the 
Metropolitan Museum, in which _ its 
own exhibits are augmented by some 
ninety loans, is not only highly exclu 
sive but extremely elegant in its pres 
entation. Handsome as are some of the 
individual exhibits, none is more impor- 
tant to the success of the ensemble than 
the skilled and discriminating installa 
tion, for which Mr. Joseph Downs and 
Miss Margaret R. Scherer are largely 
responsible. Both theme and presenta 
tion are a monument to that rarest of 
all commodities 





good taste. The ex 
hibition cannot help but exert a wel 
come and salutary influence upon Amer 
ican designers, now for the first time 
deprived of European sources of lead- 
ership and inspiration. For the China 
stvle, born of the China trade, is the 
first instance of fashion, as we now un 
derstand it, completely altered and 
swayed by a new foreign influence. 
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GALLERIES, INC. 


PORTRAITS AND 
CHARACTER STUDIES BY 


RAYMOND P.R. 


NEILSON 


N.A. 


FROM MAY 5TH 


15 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 











ART SCHOOLS 


OZENFANT 


exhibits: 
April 2!-May 10 BIGNOU 32 &. 57 


PAINTINGS OF THE LAST 20 YEARS 


“wey 10 NIERENDORF ° © 


May 10 


“BIOLOGICAL LIFE” 1931-1938. Mural 
lent by Musée du Luxembourg (Paris) 


May 17 PASSEDOIT 


May !7 


DRAWINGS & WATERCOLORS 
1912-1941 





121 E. 57 


TALL TIMBERS ART COLONY 
and ART TOURS 


A mountain farm. Meeting and work- 
ing place for creative artists 
TALL TIMBERS TOURS paint thru- 
out New England visiting exhibi- 
tions and other Art Colonies. 


Bartlett Tracy, Tall Timbers, Winnesquam, N. H. 







CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 
McNULTY - CORBINO 
¢ ANN BROCKMAN .- 


For information address: 


BERNARD KARFIOL- ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting and Sculpture 
JULY 7 to AUGUST 23 OGUNQUIT, ME. 


For information write 


OGUNQUIT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THUR OF MODERN ART 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting. 
Life © Portrait * Landscape « Still Life, 


a folder on request 
EAST GLOUCESTER. MASS. 


WINTER SCHOOL, 38 JOY STREET, BOSTON 





MAINE 





WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June 16th to September 18th 


Address Secretary, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
In the Adirondacks 


NEW ART SCHOOL 


567 Sixth Ave., N.Y. * Chelsea 2-9785 


Satin Regine BM fo 
C. GROSS SUM MER 
M. SOYER 

R. SOYER SESSION 


Call Daily 7-10 P. M. 


CHARLES CAGLE 
SUMMER IN ARLINGTON, VT. 


June to September 


LANDSCAPE e¢ STILL LIFE * FIGURE 


For information address: Charles Cagle 
78 WEST 55th ST... NEW YORK—CO-5-0759 


JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE COD 
PORTRAIT * STILL LIFE + FIGURE 
JUNE 30th TO SEPT. Sth 


Write for Folder 
Address THE SECRETARY, BOX 76 
NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASS. 
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Stotesbury Collection 


Continued from page 31 


Day does not have a stern expression as 
he supports his right arm on his cricket 
bat. but, Americans, here is where our 


Ralph Earl went to school. ‘The scarlet 
oat, the bright, thinly painted brass 
buttons, the gauzy, fingered tree-fronds, 
ire to be seen a decade later in Earl's 
irt, mute Commentary upon the popu 


Wil 
author of 


lar influence wielded by Romney 
Beckford of Fonthill, 
Vathek. is another of the luminous mas 


ham 


Next to Raeburn and 


Lawrences, though char 


culine Romneys 
Romney the 
in his gamut, seem—with 
the exception of Miss Glover of Bath 


a trifle posed and aftected. 


acteristically 


Some Beauvais tapestry with which 
seven pieces of Louis XVI furniture are 
upholstered is notable, as is also a glo 
ous Chinese mandarin jar and a set of 
\ fifty-foot Ispa 
han carpet is outstanding. te ME 


four old temple jars 


Peirce From Maine 


Continued from page 27 


title of a man who went to 


where 


honorary 
Mecca, 
foot 
and on in Paris, and “got corrupted” 
by “the Matisse stuff.” 
gift for 
similation is easily seen in a 1929 wate! 


Peirce had never set 


(he rest of the time he lived off 


The extraordi 
nary unconscious aesthetic as 
color of bulls, a very un-Dufyesque sub 
ject, vet painted in the Dufy manner, 
and very successfully. ‘The Matisse “‘cor 


ruption” surged up, at intervals, 
throughout the 1920s and even as late 
as In 1931 

But in 1927, Peirce went to Spain 
with Hemingway, and his old master, 
Gova, again came to his rescue. The de 
fects Matisse had intensified, Goya al 
Violent 


and rich, intense color, overcame the 


most obliterated. movement 
tendency to loose composition and to 
soft form. The Pamplona bull paintings 
are unique studies; so very Spanish, so 
very like Gova in subject matter, in the 
they 
naiveté of an American schoolboy in for 


interpretation have the fresh 
eign lands. Altogether, Goya was a lib 
erating influence, one which pushed 
Peirce back home to America to paint 
things closer to his own nature, broad, 
generous, devoid of complexities. 

As the new decade opens, in 1930, 
we find Peirce marrying for the third 
time, and again a painter, Miss Alzira 
Boehm, of whose work he is extremely 
proud. Soon the “devastating twins” are 
born, in Paris, and then Waldo and his 
charming young wife go back to Maine 
for good, settle down in Bangor where 
he came from, and his most mature and 
individual period of work begins. 

As Peirce starts painting America, 
and in particular Maine, for the first 
time in many, many years, the uncon- 
structive influences rapidly fall off and 
vanish, while of Goya there remains the 
quality of movement, which with lusti- 
ness and joy of life are Peirce’s major 
characteristics. In the present exhibition 
the only discernible influences are his 
and that of Renoir. Otherwise he has 
achieved something he was not at all 
preoccupied with—a style of his own. 

There still is a lack of sharpness in 
form, except in the excellent self-por 
trait, one of his rare works of monu 
mental quality, strong as a wood carv 
ing, with the bold brushwork of a 
Van Gogh. The Portrait of Alzira, his 
wife, is also sharper than most of his 
work, a sober study of blue-black and 
off-white obviously painted with love, 


and severely beautiful. The flower study 
and 
colorful and gentle. But the most per 


sonal works of all are the “kid pictures,” 


also is Peirce at his best, tender 


infinite variations on the theme of his 
twins and their younger sister, regular 
kids “crack their fa 
ther’s head with two beer bottles while 


American who 


they set fire to his beard.” There is 


nothing sweety and pretty-pretty in 
Peirce’s pictures of his children, thank 
goodness. 

his winter he was asked to make 
sketches for the young American Ballet 
Theatre—the ballet of Billy the Kid 


The scenes, and back stage 
etudes he did there are happily far from 


“hussy” 


Degas, a practically unavoidable paral 
lel for any ballet subjects. ‘Though some 
of the still have 
Peirce’s unfortunate tendency to soft 
ness and lack the nervous incisiveness 


ballerina pictures 


so inherent to the subject, his scenes 
of movement have a marvelous fresh 
ness, and a sense of rapidity permeated 
with love of this life. 

The broad, verdant American country 
side, whose county fairs he has so joy- 
fully painted, he will, however, not neg 
lect, sketchbooks are full of 
landscape projects. | 


and _ his 
prefer Peirce’s 
more elaborately worked-over oil paint 
ings to his sketches, his watercolors o1 
rapidly made oils. His unbridled nature 
is impatient in finishing and precising, 
so the over-rapid works, in spite of their 
appealing freshness, lack substance, co 
ordination, and strength. Canvases to 
which he has devoted more time do not 
lose their juiciness, but, on the con 
trary, they increase in vitality. 

At present he bothers no more with 
other people’s painting, and has abso 
lutely no philosophy of art. He enjoys 
his work, dislikes ‘“‘solemn stuff,” still 
writes verse, looks after animals, and 
does not quite know whether in final 
analysis his pictures are good or not. It 
is for him a natural function to paint, 
and he will go on painting as long as he 
lives without troubling to ask why and 
what for. He “‘sees the sky, puts it in.” 
He “puts in” anything he sees, takes 
in environment as a tree saps its vitality 
from the earth. That is why environ 
ment is of basic importance to the 
value of his art. When that environ 
ment happens to be akin to his own 
qualities, the broad beautiful country 
where he belongs, he is able to depict 
it in terms that may endure. 
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ART SCHOOLS 





Traphagen School .<::.. 


Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive 6 WEEKS’ Summer Course 


for beginners or advanced students: Fashion 
‘ Drawing, Design, Sketching, Life, Styling, 
Fashion Writing, Fabric Analysis, Textile Design 
Interior Decoration, Window Display, Draping. 
Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, ete. PROFES: 
SIONAL METHODS, TEACHER TRAINING. AP. 
PROVED BY REGENTS. Day & Eve. Free Place. 
ment Bureau. Sales Department for students’ work 
Investigate before Registering Elsewhere. Send for 
Cireular 72 


TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Bway (52 St.), N. ¥Y. C. 


ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS: 


R 

AEACH your prospec- 
tive pupils by advertising 
to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured 
young (and 
their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine 
arts magazine— 


AIRE resi 


ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART” 


Americans 


THE 
UNIQUE 
ART 


MAGAZINE 


This interesting brochure “The 
Unique Art Magazine” has 
been prepared for Art Schools. 
It will be sent without obliga- 
tion, upon request to: 


The ART FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


PUBLISHER 


136 E. 57 St... New York 


DRAWINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS BY 


George Bellows 


THROUGH MAY 


H. V. ALLISON & CO. 


32 East 57th Street New York 





NIERENDORF 


OILS, GLASS PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS and COSTUMES 


SELIGMANN 


Through May 10 
18 EAST 57th, NEW YORK 









EXHIBITION May | to I5 


EVSA MODEL 


Paintings 


The PINACOTHECA 


777 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
(Between 60th and 4lst Streets) 
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ART SCHOOLS 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 23rd SEPTEMBER lst 


Write to NOANK, CONNECTICUT 


BARKER ciasses 


July 1 to September 31 
BEA UTIF U4 


MENEMSHA CREEK 


MARTHA'S VINEYARD, MASS. 
Catalog Unlimited Painting Material 
ADDRESS SEC.—WEST TISBURY, MASS. 
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ARLES COLONY Summer 
LIVINGSTON MANOR, N. Y.SCHOOL 
S$. MOLDOVAN, Instructor—and others 


Study and vacation during June, July and 
August in a 250 acre mountain retreat. 
All comforts. Limited number accepted. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


THE VACATION ART CENTER 


JUNE THROUGH SEPTEMBER 


AT CRYSTAL LAKE 


HEDVIG 


Hart, Michigan 


M. HACKETT — 


R.F.D.No 1 












HIBBARD rainrine 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


JULY | —— SEPT. | 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Instructor 


For information address: 
Secretary, Fenway Studios, Boston, Mass 





ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpiure, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics, Carving 


WINTER-624 MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. 


Includes Courses for 
Teachers. Register Now. 


Catalogue on Request. 
(REASONABLE LIVING CONDITIONS AND TUITIONS 


DAVIDSON 


SUMMER 
ROCKPORT, 


before June 1st address: 


MASS 


65 WEST 5Séth STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 


WATER COLOR PAINTING 


On the New England Seacoast with 


HARVE STEIN 


Fifth Season e June 23-August 29 


Beginners—Advanced Students—Teachers 
Write for Catalogue N. 
Harve Stein Water Color Group 
Noank, Connecticut 





PAINT WITH 


BUK & NURA 


IN WYOMING 


Have a real vacation with work in the 


most beautiful country in the West. | 


Write for details BUKANNURA 
143 East 40th Street + 








SCHOOL 





New York City | 


ART EDUCATION 
THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL.: The 
Fine Arts Center of this city is conduct 
ing for the third year a summer school 
at the foot of the Rockies and Pike's 
Peak from June 16 to August 22. Un 
der Boardman Robinson, Adolf Dehn, 
and Arnold Blanch, the school func 
tions for beginner and professional, and 
by way of the Fine Arts Center there 
are other such attractions as concerts 
and dance recitals. ‘Tuition for the full 
day schedule is $85, with evening life 
classes and art education class arranged 
for separately. A few scholarships arc 
available, and credit certificates covering 
hours of work are accepted by various 
colleges. Board and room at Colorado 
College is $60 for the six weeks. 
REDDING, CONN.: The Country 
Art Center of New York’s Studio Guild 
is housed in a remodeled barn. Guy 
Wiggins will be one of several teachers 
His class begins June 16, preceded by a 
sketch class from May 4 to June 15 
Tuition will vary, room and board will 
be available nearby, and there will be 
opportunities to exhibit. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
Vermont's fine arts department will 
have its summer classes by Paul Sample 
and Barse Miller. ‘Tuition rates are $9 


University of 


a semester hour, all courses being cred 
ited toward University of Vermont de 
grees, and most of them transferable to 
other colleges. Living quarters in dormi 
tories are available at reasonable rates. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Rudolph 
Schaeffer will give two weeks’ courses 
in color, design and flower arrangement 
from July 7 to August 15, and Jan 
Reiner a course in modern house plan 
ning from July 7 to 31. 


NOANK, CONN.: Robert Brackman’s 
classes in figure and landscape painting 
take place in a fishing town two miles 
from Mystic. Accommodations from 
$16 a week may be arranged for, and 
the total enrollment is limited to in 


sure individual instruction. Tuition for 


the term from June 23 to August 3 
is $1 


LIVINGSTON MANOR, N. Y.: The 
Arles Summer School under André 
Moldovan will hold classes in landscape 
and figure painting in an old remodeled 
farmhouse. $28 a week includes board, 
lodging, instruction and lectures and the 
colony will be open from May 30 to 


3 
September 5 


LACONIA, N. H.: Tall Timbers, an 
art colony planning tours throughout 
New England, as well as class instruc 
tion, will enable the student to paint 
landscape and visit other 
Board and room will be from $12.50 a 
week, class instruction $5, and_ tours, 
exclusive of living expenses, $10 each. 
Instructors will be Katherine Merrill, 
Helen Stotesbury and Lois Bartlett 
Tracy. 


colonies. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: A summer ses 
sion from June g to August 1 in con 
nection with the Kansas City Art Insti 
tute will comprise art courses in paint 
ing, sculpture and allied subjects, and 
four lecture courses in Far-Eastern and 
Medieval Art, all of which will carry 
credit toward degrees. 


CINCINNATI, O.: Classes in painting 
and commercial art are offered in a 
summer course at the Art Academy of 
Cincinnati, from June 16 to August 9. 
Tuition fee including three courses is 
$60, and a smaller sum for less instruc 
tion may be arranged. Rooms and board 
are available at reasonable rates in the 
vicinity of the school. 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS.: At the 
Cape Cod School of Art which is now 
in its eleventlr season, Henry Hensche 
is now in charge. Life classes are held 
out of doors every day, and once a week 
detailed criticisms are given individual 
students by the school’s director. Tui 
tion for the full term of July and Au 
gust is $50, and an arrangement by the 
week at $10 may also be made. 
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HAND-CARVED MANIKINS 


Perfect Models for Artists and Art Schools 


Hand carved of the finest quality hard wood, these 
perfectly proportioned, true-to-scale, walnut-finished 
manikins will assume any human position. American- 
made, these manikins are finer in every detail than 
those formerly imported from Europe. 


12” High: $15.00 
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15” High: $18.75 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
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ANNOUNCING 


N 


H 
RT 
EDUCATION 


by RALPH M. PEARSON 





At last the book which sets forth clear- 
ly the essential teachings of the Mod- 
ern Movement by one of its leading 
exponents Shows people of all ages 
and professions who practice, teach or 
appreciate the arts how to discover and 
develop the native creative powers in 
themselves and inspire this rich ex- 
perience in others. The unique methods 
here explained have been applied with 
amazing success by the author in his 
15 years’ experimental teaching. $3.00 


CONTENTS 
THEORY 1. old and New Art Ed- 
ucation. 2. Creation. 3. Emotional vs 


Intellectual Approach. 4. Design. 5 
4 Look Back into History 


PRACTICE «¢ Creative Painting. 
7. Creative Drawing. 8. Designing the 
Human Figure. 9. Application of the 
Creative Mind to Things of Use. 10. 
The School of Design in Chicago— 
The American Bauhaus. 11. Children 
are Creative Artists 


4t your bookstore. 


Or on 5-day approval from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St. NEW YORK 






JUST PUBLISHED 


SPANISH 
PAINTING 


—l2th to 19th Century— 


BY JOSE GUDIOL 


“A succinct 












history, an outline as 
scholarly as it is sympathetic. A 
handy work of reference.” 


Royal 
Cortissoz in N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 












THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS 
KIND IN ENGLISH. INVAL- 
UABLE FOR STUDENTS, 
COLLECTORS, ART-LOVERS. 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS 
100 PAGES OF TEXT 


Only $1.50 Postpaid 


TOLEDO 
MUSEUM OF ART 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Or Your Bookseller 
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For Everyone (G | The Outstanding 









































waremial 


WALDO PEIRCE 


NOTED AMERICAN 
PAINTER 
USES 


ARTISTS OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 





SELF-PORTRAIT 


MAINE gives us WALDO PEIRCE and he in turn 
has given his State reason for great pride in her 
rugged bearded painter son. After early studies at 
Harvard and then in Paris where he drove an ambu- 
lance for France and U. S. A. 1914-18, he painted 
there until 1930. Since then, he has spent most of 
his time at his birthplace, Bangor, Maine, Key West, 
Florida, and Arizona. 


AN EXHIBITION OF THE NEW PAINTINGS 
OF WALDO PEIRCE IS CURRENTLY SHOW- 
ING AT THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES, 605 
MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. His work is in practi- 
cally every important contemporary American Col- 
lection including the Metropolitan Museum, Whitney 
Museum, Penn. Academy, etc. For a more complete 
biographical resume of Peirce's awards and honors, 
see Contemporary Contours elsewhere in this 
issue. 








Commenting on his use of Grumbacher Artists’ Material, 
Waldo Peirce says: 


‘| buy Schmincke colors wher- 
ever I go and am glad to be 
able to get them here in Bangor 
(Maine), because they are 
true to their name ‘Finest’.’’ 
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MME 


Mention the name of your favorite artists’ material 
dealer and we will mail you gratis a series of “Famous 
Contemporary Artists” endorsement reprints. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Materials 
470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 























ART News 


WHEN © WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
July I-Sept. 3. 
tion. Open to all artists. Entry fee $1.00. 


Society of Fine Arts. 


innual Summer Exhibi- 


Medium: oil. Jury. Work received prior 
to opening date. Mrs. John Wiggin, As- 
bury Park Soc. of Fine Arts, Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 


BLUE RIDGE, N. C., 
August. All-Southern Art Exhibition. Open 


Southern Art Institute. 


to all artists. All mediums. No jury. No 
prizes. Works due July 20. W. D. Weath- 
erford, Director. 806 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago. 
July 17-Oct. 5. International Watercolor 
innual. Open to all artists. Mediums: 

watercolor, pastel, drawing, monotype, 

$1,100 in 


prizes. Entry ecards due June 2; 


tempera, & gouache. Jury. 
works 
June 19. Lester B. Bridaham, Art Institute, 
Chicago, Hl. 


DALLAS, Tex., Museum of Fine Arts. Nev. 
2-30. Texas Print Annual, Open to artists 
who have resided in Texas for one year 
prior to the exhibition. All mediums of 
prints. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards 
due Oct. 25; works Oct. 26. Mrs. John 
Morgan, President, Dallas Print Society, 
Dellas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


DENVER, COL., Denver Art Museum. June 
17-Aug. 17. 
all artists. All mediums. Jury. $150 in 
prizes. Entries due June 3. Fred Bartlett, 
1300 Logan St., Denver, Col. 


innual Exhibition. Open to 


FITCHBURG, MASS., 
June I-July 1 
Open to artists residing within 35 miles 
of Fitehburg. All mediums. No jury. No 


prizes. Entries due May 26. Kester Jewell, 


Fitehbure Art Center 
Regional trt Exhibition. 


Director, Fitehburg Art Center, Fiteh- 


burg, Mass. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


23-Dec. 14. American Painting Exhibition. 


Carnegie Institute. Oct. 


Open to American citizens who have not 
shown in a Carnegie International. Me- 
dium: oil. Jury. $3,200 in prizes. Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Director, Carnegie Inst1- 
tute, Dept. of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
June 14-Aug. 15. New Jersey Artists Ex- 


Princeton University. 


hibition. Open to all New Jersey artists. 
Mediums: sculpture. Jury. 


works May 20. 


painting & 
Entry cards due May 15; 
Ernest T. De Wald, 


Princeton, N. J. 


Princeton Univy., 


SAN DIEGO, Cal., Fine Arts Gallery. June 23- 
Sept. 1. 


Open to American artists. Mediums: water- 


National Watercolor Exhibition. 


color, pastel, crayon & tempera. Purchase 
prize. Jury. Entry cards due June 6, works 
June 9. Reginald Poland, Director. Fine 
Arts Gallery, San Diego, Cal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Fine Arts School & 
School & 
Monthly Exhibitions. Open to all artists. 


Gallery. Fine irts Gallery 


No jury. No prizes. All mediums. Works 
due 10th of each month. Edward E. M. 
Joff, Director, Fine Arts School & Gallery, 
415 Jackson St. 


OPEN COMPETITIONS 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI; Competi- 
tion for three one-year scholarships in 
painting, graphic arts and sculpture. 

Applicants must be between 17 and 25 

inclusive, and must live more than 25 

miles outside of Cincinnati. Examples of 

submitted by May 10. 


Walter H. Siple, Director, Art Academy 


work must be 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 


COVER DESIGN; Young People’s Concerts 
of Philharmonic-Symphony Society. Con- 
test for design for cover for program 
notes, to be based on theme of orchestra's 
100th anniversary next year. Entrants 
must be between 12 and 16, inclusive. 
Ticket prizes. Jury. Entries due May 23. 
Write Philharmonic-Symphony 
113 W. S7eh Se., N. Y¥. C. 


Society, 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, BLOOM- 
FIELD HILLS; Competitive scholarships of 
$900 each for one year’s study in architec- 
ture, sculpture or painting. Write for ap- 
plication blank before June 2. Richard P. 
Raseman, Executive Secretary, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. 


GOVERNMENT MURALS; Regional compe- 
tions for murals for fifteen Post Offices. 
One or more open to all U. S. artists ex- 
cept those of New England and N. Y. For 
information apply Editor of the Bulletin, 
Section of Fine Arts, Publie Bldgs. Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL, SAN FRANCISCO; 
Rincon Annex P. O. National Competition. 
27 mural panels. Award $26,000. Closing 
date October 1, 1941. For information ap- 
ply Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART, AT- 
LANTA; Scholarship 
year’s tuition. Open to high school grad- 
uates of current year, who must submit 
two examples of work by July 1. L. P. 
Skidmore, Director, 1262 Peachtree St. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


contest for one 


“JUKE BOX” DESIGN; Institute of Modern 
Art. $100 prize for best design for auto- 
matic electric phonograph. Open to art- 
ists, architects and industrial designers. 
Designs must be submitted in color by 
June 1. S. Collier, Institute of Modern Art, 
210 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM SCHOOL; Schol- 
arships awarded on basis of facility or 
recommendation to residents of Montclair 

or vicinity. Applications due in Septem- 


ber. Mrs. Mary C. Swartwout, Director. 
Montclair Museum of Art, Montclair, N. J. 


POSTER CONTEST; Museum of Modern Art. 
$3,000 in prizes for national defense 
posters on Army recruiting, Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds & Travel in American Repub- 
lies. Jury. Entries due middle of June. 
Eliot F. Noyes, Dept. of Industrial De- 
sign, Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd 
mu Bs Be Ge 


POSTER CONTEST; Federal Union. 8100 
prize for poster on Union Now, America’s 
New World Order; Union of the Free; 
Federal Union of Democracies. Jury. En- 
tries due June 1. Write National Poster 
Contest, Union House, 10 E. 40th St., 
Bm. FG 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, 
PORTLAND (ME.); Scholarship of one 
year’s free tuition to a Maine high school 
graduate. Applicants must submit exam- 
ples of work by July 19. Alexander Bower, 
Director, School of Fine & Applied Art, 
111 High St., Portland, Me. 


SOAP SCULPTURE; National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee. Annual Competition for 
sculptures in white soap. Procter & Gam 





ble prizes for advanced, senior, junior 
and group classes, amounting to $2,200. 
Closes May 15. Entry blanks: 
Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


National 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE; One 
$400 and four $200 scholarships each 
for art and architecture. Applicants must 
submit examples by July 5. Applications 
due June 26. Dean H. L. Butler, College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA; Kate 
Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship of $1000 
for one year’s study. Open to students of 
music, art & architecture who must submit 
examples of work. Applications due by 
May 15. Dean Rexford Newcomb, College 
of Fine & Applied Arts, Room 110, Archi- 
tecture Bldg., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICH- 
MOND; Fellowships for Virginia artists 
under 38 yrs. old. Open to artists or art 
students born in Virginia, or resident in 
Virginia for 5 years. Senior fellow: $60 
a month for 1 year; Junior Fellow: $1,200 
for first year, $300 for second year; 
Scholar: $500 plus tuition, Committee 
will make awards on merit and need. Ap- 
plications due by June 1. Thos. C. Colt, 
Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Va. 
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ART OF TOMORROW 





Colored Circles by Rudolf Bauer 


MUSEUM OF 
NON-OBJECTIVE 
PAINTINGS 


24 EAST 54 STREET, N. Y. C. 


OPEN DAILY 10-6 
SUNDAYS 12-6 


CLOSED MONDAYS ADMISSION FREE 


Scott & Fowles 


DEALERS IN 
Paintings 
Drawings 


Bronzes 





745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 








_—_—— 
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a el By Appointment to H. M. The King of Egypt 


BERRY-Hil 


1NCORPORATEDO 
Exhibiting 


The finest collection of Antique 
Gold Snuff Boxes, Watches, Jewels, 
precious Miniature Musical Objects 
and FABERGE collectors’ pieces. 


COLLECTIONS PURCHASED 












eRASCT CTES SIRE 
NEW YORK 























THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: Graphic Work 
by Wm. Cropper, to May 15. Upper Hud- 
son Annual, to June 1. 

ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: Prints 
from U. S. & Uruguay, May 7-21. 

Esther Gall.: 4. Abbot, to May 10. Student 
Work, May 10-June 1. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., Univ. of Michigan: 
Kokoschka, May 4-20. Sculpture by A. 
Fairbanks, from May 5. 

APPLETON, WIS., Lawrence Coll.: French 
Facsimile Drawing; Photography, to May 
15. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J., Soc. of Fine Arts: 
Flower Ptgs., to May 5. Watercolor & 
Sculpture Annual, May 6-June 2. 

ATHENS, GA., Univ. of Georgia: L. Jackson 
& Wm. Hollingsworth, to May 15. 

ATLANTA, GA., High Museum: Friends of 
Art, to May 15. 

AUBURN, N. Y., Cayuga Museum: E. Town- 
send; S. E. George, May 3-June 2. 

AUSTIN, TEX., Univ. of Texas: Faculty 
Exhibition, May 5-20. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Friends of Art House: 
Maryland Artists, to May 31. 

Museum: Design Decade; Thorne Minia- 
ture Rooms, to May 25. 
Walters Gall.: Sevres Porcelain, to May 25. 

BATON ROUGE, LA., Louisiana Art Com- 
mission: Wood Turnings, to May 25. 
American Oils, May 4-25. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: A. Riley, 
N. Bahnson, F. Snyder, to May 6. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Museum: Fine Arts 
Society, to May 31. 

BOSTON, MASS., Guild of Boston Artists: 
Members Annual, May 7-June 28. 

Grace Horne Gall.: Walt Kuhn, to May 3. 
P. Erickson & G. Yater, May 5-24. 

Inst. of Modern Art: American Needle- 
point, to May 11. 

Museum of Fine Arts: New England Em- 
broideries, to May 31. 

Vose Gall.: P. Dubaniewicz, to May 10. 
W. Cummings, to May 17. 

BRADENTON, FLA., Memorial Pier Gall.: 
Durer Reproductions, to May 10. “Flower 
Show,” May 5-24. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Gall.: Western 
N. Y. Artists Annual, to May 12. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Fogg Museum: Indian 
Ptgs., to June 1. American Landscape Ptg., 

May 5-June 1. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum: Regional 
Exhibit, to May 30. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: “Understanding 
Goya,” to May 5. French Exhibit; Thorne 
Miniature Rooms, to May 20. 

Kuh Gall.: R. Weisenborn, to May 3. 
L. Feininger, May 5-31. 

Mandel Bros.: Ridge Art Assoc. Annual, 
to May 8. Indian Art, May 1-15. 

CINCINNATI, O., Art Museum: Cincinnati 
Artists Annual; Ohio Print Makers An- 
nual; Prints by Gauguin, to May 4. Ohio 

Watercolor Soc., May 4-25. 

CLEARWATER, FLA., Art Museum: Florida 
Artists, to May 5. 

CLEVELAND, O., Museum of Art: C. Wood- 
bury Memorial Exhibit, to May 4. Cleve- 
land Artists Annual, to June 8. 

COLUMBUS, O., Gall. of Fine Arts: Annual 
Everyman’s Exhibit, to May 6. 

COSHOCTON, 0O., Johnson-Humrickhouse 
Museum: Tenth Anniversary Exhibit, 
from May 1. 

DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: Allied 
Arts Annual, to May 3, Print Club, May 4- 
31. F. McClung, May 11-24. 

DAVENPORT, IA., Municipal Gall.: lowa 
Honorary Exhibit, May 4-27. 

DAYTON, O., Art Inst.: American Ptg.; Mis- 
souri Batiks, to May 31. 

DELAWARE, O., Wesleyan Univ.: Argentine 
Exhibit, May 9-June 10. 

DENVER, COL., Art Museum: Candido Por- 
tinari, to May 31. 

DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Art: Art from the 
Two World’s Fairs, to May 31. 

ELGIN, ILL., Elgin Acad.: American Ptg., to 
May 25. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Gall.: African Water- 
colors by S. Ross, to May 31. 

ESSEX FELLS, N. J., James Marsh, Inc.: 
Reginald Marsh, to May 31. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sec. of Fine Arts: 
Prints, May 11-30. 

FITCHBURG, MASS., Art Center: Jonas Lie 
Memorial Exhibit, to May 31. 

FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Flint Artists 
Annual, to May 4. 

FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Museum: Pigs. 
from J. M. Hamilton Estate, to May 31. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Museum: Fred- 
erick Muhs, May 4-31. 

GREENWICH, CONN., Library: Greenwich 
Artists Annual, May 5-24. 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH., Alger 
House: French Drawings, to June 1. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County 

Museum: Robert Cates, to June 1. 





HARTFORD, CONN., Moyer Gall.: Harve 
Stein, to May 31. 

Wadsworth Atheneum: Veedlework Land- 
scapes, from Apr. 29. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: 
F. Remington, to May 4. Students Annual, 
May 10-25. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Museum: 
Indiana Artists Annual, May 3-June 1. 
ITHACA, N. Y., Cornell Univ.: “Stockholm 

Builds,”’ to May 14. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Cleveland 
Artists; French & British Prints, May 4-31. 

LAWRENCE, KAN., Univ. of Kansas: Ray- 
mond Eastwood, to May 31. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Art Center School: 
Stevan Dohanos, May 10-June 1. 

County Museum: Los Angeles Artists An- 
nual, to May 15. E. Hansen, to May 29. 
Dalzell Hatfield Gall.: Rubin, to May 4. 
R. Cowles & M. Sheets, May 4-June 1. 
Foundation of Western Art: Painters of 
New Mexico, May 5-31. 

Municipal Art Commission: Riverside Art 
issoc., to May 31. 

Vigeveno Gall.: Mare Chagall, to May 7. 

MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union: Ptgs. & 
Prints, to May 9. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: Puppets, 
May 3-24. Cleveland Artists; H. Cady, to 
May 31. 

MASSILLON, ©O., Museum: Contemporary 
American Drawings & Prints, to May 31. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Gall.: Memphis 
Pallette & Brush Club, to May 6. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL., Art Gall.: Chinese 
Pottery & Porcelain, to May 23. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Art Inst.: N. Rockwell, 
to May 16. Wisconsin Crafts, May 2-30. 
Layton Gall.: P. Sauterbach; C. Logan, to 
May 10. Wisconsin Artists; Flower Ptgs., 
to May 31. 

Milwaukee-Downer Coll.: E. Croom & J. 
Philbrick, to May 5. Iron Work, May 5-26. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Mod- 
ern European Prints, May 3-31. Chinese 
Bronzes, to May 31. 

Univ. Gall.: Primitive Art, to May 28. 
Stage Design, May 9-30. 

Walker Art Center: Amer. Prints, to May 
30. C. Houpers, May 10-June 10. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Museum: Cartoons 
by L. Raemaekers, to May 25. Children’s 
Art, to May 18. 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA., Art Center: Block 
Prints, to May 19. 

NEWARK, N. J., Art Club: Newark Artists 
Annual, to May 31. 

Museum: Three Southern Neighbors; Ani- 
mal Portraits, to June 1. 

New Jersey Gall.: General Exhibit, to 
May 15. 

Rabin & Krueger: J. Pielage, to May 20. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Yale Art Gall.: British 
Plate, to May 25. Turkish & Creek Em- 
broideries, to May 31. 

NEW LONDON, CONN., Connecticut Coll.: 
Goya Prints, to May 31. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Delgado Museum: 
Mystery & Sentiment, to May 13. 

NORRIS, TENN., Anderson County Art Cen- 
ter: Weaving, to May 9. New England 
Coast, May 9-30. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS., Smith Coll. Mu- 
seum: Student Work, to May 31. 

NORWICH, CONN., Slater Museum: Printed 
Fabrics, to May 4. 

OAKLAND, CAL., Art Gall.: Seulpture An- 
nual, May 4-June 1. 

California Coll.: P. Paradise, to May 10. 
Students Exhibit, from May 12. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., WPA Art Cen- 
ter: Textiles, to May 19. Printmaker’s 
Soc., to May 21. 

OLIVET, MICH., Olivet Coll.: Daumier 
Prints, to May 3. Modern Housing, May 
5-17. 

OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial: Sculpture 
by M. Allen; F. Perri; Contemporary Ptgs., 
to May 31. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center: 
Annual Exhibition, to May 19. 

PASADENA, CAL., Nicholson Gall.: Minia- 
tures by E. Dix, to May 14. Prints, to 
May 31. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Art Center: Annual 
Exhibit, to May 10. 

PEORIA, ILL., Public Library: Oil Ptgs., 
May 4-25. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: E. Et- 
ting; W. Reinsel; H. Barnett, to May 11. 
Modern Sculptors, to May 25. 

Carlen Gall.: J. Hirsch, to May 20. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Inst.: Modern 
Mexican Art; E. Warner, to May 26. 

American Provincial Ptgs., to June 1. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh: A. Webster, to May 3. 
Old Pittsburgh, May 5-June 12. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Museum: 
J. H. Rome, to May 31. Toiles de Jouy, 
May 8-31. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Art Museum: Master 


BUFFALO, 


COROT, 





Cable Address: 





AUCTION SALE 


May 26 


The Collection of The Late 


James Mulhall 


Tonawanda, 6 miles from 


NEW YORK 


many others, 


One hundred and fifty paintings 


Illustrated catalogue twenty-five cents 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Summer Galleries 


Ellington, N. Y. 








By Appointment 


SPINK 


& SON, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


The Finest 
Works of Are 


5, 6, 7, KING ST., 
St. JAMES’S, LONDON 





Old & Modern 


Masters 


21 EAST 57th STREET 


New York 








DAUBIGNY, 
MAUVE, JACQUE, ZIEM, 
SCHREYER, REYNOLDS, 
CONSTABLE, 
MARCKE, BLAKELOCK 


fine HENNERS 


SPINK LONDON 


EXHIBITION BY 


REGINALD 


MARSH 


Through Vay 10 


At the Galleries of 


FRANK K. M. REHN 


683 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
NEAR S4th STREET 





DOWNTOWN 


SPRING 
EXHIBITION 


New Paintings by 
BLUME 


AYA TIV 


SCHMIDT 
SHEELER 
SPENCER 
and Younger Group 

x *& * 


WILLIAM M. HARNETT 


: & @ 


AMERICAN FOLK ART 
43 EAST 51 STREET———NEW YORK 


KARFIOL 
KUNIYOSHI 
LEVI 








MAX BECKMANN 


Through May 17 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
CURT VALENTIN 
32 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK | 


ALMA REED GALLERIES 


JOSEPH RASKOB 


PAINTINGS 


RAUL SOLDI 


DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLORS 
46 West 57th Street, New York 





PAINTINGS by 
MOI 


SOLOTAROFF 


Through May 10 
A.C.A. cattery, 52 west 8 st. 





CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 38 West 57th St. N. Y. 


PAINTINGS BY 


JULIA ECKEL 


May 5-May 24 
ALSO GROUP EXHIBITION 











} 
Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


G3 East 57 St.. New York 








Painter-Printmakers, to May 3. W. Phil- 
lip; Mural Sketches, May 7-30. 
PRINCETON, N. J... Univ.: 
Chinese Ptgs., May 5-12. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Rhode Island School of 
Rhode Island Art Annual, 


Contemporary 


Design Museum: 
to May 20. 
RALEIGH, N. C., WPA Art Center: 
by J. Lankes, May 12-2 
RICHMOND, VA., Museum of Fine Arts: Vir- 
innual, to May 14. 
Valentine Museum: Saint-Memin, to May 
10. Children’s Art Work, May 10-31. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Art Gall.: Rochester- 
Finger Lakes Exhibit, May 2-June 8. 


Woodcuts 


ginia Artists 


Public Library: F. McCreery; C. Langen- 
bach, to May 31. 

ROSWELL, N. M., Museum: New Mexico 
Ptgs., to May 31. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Ancient 
Greek Coins, to May 15. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Gall.: Student 


Work, May 5S-June 1. 
SALT LAKE CITY, U., 


Matisse Drawings; 


Inst. of Fine Arts: 

Santa Barbara Weater- 

indelin, to May 31. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., Gall.: 
temporary imericans; Business 
irt, to May 31. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Courvoisier Gall.: 

i. Kent, to May 10. 

Museum: M. Ray; 

Porcelain, to May 31. 

Elder & Co.: K. Baumann, to May 10 

J. H. Cox, May 10-31. 

Art: Paul Klee, to May 5. 
Sculpture & Drawings by Mirko, to May 
ll. Pictures at Work, to May 17. 

SANTA FE, N. M., Gallup Art 
VM. Everingham, to May 15. 
Museum: Indian Ptgs., W. 
J. Mabry, to May 31. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Skidmore Coll. : 
Daumier Lithographs, to May 11. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Art Museum: L. 


colorists; B. 


Con- 
Men's 


Fine Arts 


Sculpture by 


De Young Meissen 


Museum of 


Center: 


Bambrook ; 


Lucioni; 


C. Woodbury; H. Kidd; C. Fowler; Mexi- 
can Prints, to May 4. 
SHREVEPORT, LA., State Art Gall.: South- 


ern States Art League, to May 17. 
SIOUX CITY, IA., Art Center: “The Circus”; 
Camera Club, to May 15. 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS.., 


SPRINGFIELD, 


STATE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


rULSA, 


UNIVERSITY, 


UTICA, N. Y., 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Mt. Holyoke Coll. : 
Ptgs. from J. Skinner Collection, May 7- 
12. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Museum: No 
Mississippi Valley Artists, May 4-Sept. 1 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine 


imericans, to May 4. Silk 
Screen Prints, May 12-June 12. 

G. W. V. Smith Gall.: Sherman Collection 

of Ptgs., Drawings & Prints, to May 4. 
MO., Art Ptgs. 

dirt Inst... to May 31. Textiles, 


Arts: Young 


Museum: 
from Butler 
May 4-31. 
COLLEGE, PA., College Art 
Student Exhibit, to May 15. 


Gall. : 


Museum of Fine Arts: 


V. Y. State Exhibit, May 5-31. 
Univ.: Fine Arts Faculty Exhibit, to May 
31. 


TACOMA, WASH., College of Puget Sound 


Tacoma & Southwest 
innual, to May 8. 


Washington Artists 


rOLEDO, O., Museum of Art: Toledo Artists 


innual; Photographic Salon, May 4-June 1. 
OKLA., Philbrook Museum: Color 
Reproductions, G. O'Keeffe, to May 15. 
irtist as Reporter, May 5-26. 

LA., 
Design & Art Education, May 
dent Ptg., May 11-17. 
Munson - Williams - Proctor 
Prints, May 


State Univ.: 


1-10. Stu- 


Louisiana 


Imst.: A. 
4-27. 


Davies; American 


Arts Club: Watercolor 
Club, to May 3. 

Corcoran Gall.: Rowland Lyon, May 3-25. 
Little Gall.: N. Y.. Washington & Balti- 
more Pters., to May 9. F. Tomlinson, May 
11-25. 


Smithsonian Inst.: Etchings by C. Park- 
hurst, to May 31. 
WELLESLEY, MASS., Farnsworth Museum: 


imerican Etchings, to May 5. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Art Center: Javanese 
drt, May 4-25. 

WILMINGTON, N. C., Museum of Art: Mural 
Sketches, to May 18. 

YONKERS, N. Y., 
Yonkers Art Assoc. Annual, from May 1. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Inst.: Com- 
bined Clubs Annual, to May 11. Photog- 
raphy, May 2-25. 


Hudson River Museum: 


NEW YORK CITY* 


A.C.A., 
Acquavella, 


S38 W.8.... 
38 E. 57 


Solotaroff, to May 10 
.Adrion, to May 3 
Segay, May 3-31 
Allison, 32 E. 57 
Bellows: Drawings, to May 30 
American British, 44 W. 56 
J. Stonor: Drawings, to May 3 
John Craske, May 13-June 7 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 
Independents Silver Jubilee, to May 7 
American Place, 509 Madison 
irthur Dove, to May 17 


Arden, 460 Park......... Desha, May 5-17 
Argent, 42 W.57.....S. Roerich, to May 17 
SOEs nce eas Graham; Kerkam, to May 12 


Associated American, 711 Fifth 
Benton; Fitzpatrick, to May 5 
irt Directors Club, May 3-24 
idolf Dehn, May 12-June 7 
A.W.A., 353 W. 57 
Members: Prints, to May 19 
Babcock, 38 E. 57. .R. McDonald, to May 17 
Bignou, 32 E. 57...... Ozenfant, to May 10 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 
Berresford; Carman, to May 3 
British War Relief, 6 E. 57 
N. Y. Physicians, May 3-17 
Brooklyn Museum 
International Watercolors, to May 11 
Bland, 45 E. 51. .Early American, to May 30 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57...Beckmann, to May 17 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 
Contemporary French, to May 15 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 
Julia Eckel, May 5-24 
Downtown, 43 E. 51 
“What Is Wrong with This Picture?” 
to May 24 
Decorators, 745 Fifth 
Paintings for the Home, May 8-24 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
French 19th and 20th Century, to May 31 
8th St., 39 E. 8. .Small Paintings, to May 12 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57....Marines, to May 3 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57. John Folinsbee, to May 11 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57. .Isabel Whitney, to May 3 
Findlay, 69 E. S7.......0. Kruse, to May 15 
i, eer eae Francis Fast, to May 3 
Portraits, May 5-24 
French, 41 E. 57. .Impressionists, to May 30 
Gimbel Bros... .Hearst Collection, to June 1 
Ginsburg & Levy, 36 E. 57 
Colonial Chippendale Furniture 
May 3-June 7 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Del Prado: Sculpture, to May 3 
Vanishing America, May 6-23 
Harlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth 
Gross: Watercolors, to May 30 
Harriman, 61 E. 57...... Rouault, to May 3 
Utrillo, May 5-31 
7...Coptic Art, to May 15 
Kleemann, 31 E. 57..E. Higgins, to May 15 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57. .Paul Ullman, May 5-17 
15th & 16th Century Engravings, to May 16 
Koetser, 71 E. 57....Old Masters, to May 3 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth. Circus Show, to May 8 
Cifford Beal, May 12-31 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57.....: S. Dali, to May 19 


Kelekian, 20 E. 57. 


Macbeth, 11 E. 57..... WM. Sover, to May 12 
Marchais, 40 E. 57. Tibetan Silver, to May 31 
Matisse, 41 E. 57 
Matisse: Drawings, to May 3 
Contemporary French, to May 15 
Maren, 41. B. Bi wcccsccs H. Ogden, to May 3 
Contemporary Prints, to May 31 
Metropolitan Museum 
The China Trade, to Sept. 21 
Contemporary American, to May 15 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
Waldo Peirce, to May 10 
Fred Nagler, May 5-24 
Milech, 108 W. 57..... MacNicol, to May 17 
Montross, 785 Fifth...... Faick, to May 10 
Morton, 130 W. 57 
idams; Rockwell, to May 3 
R. Mahler, May 5-17 
Museum of Modern Art 
TVA Architecture, to June 8 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57...R. Neilson, May 6-24 
Newman, 66 W. 55..Croup Show, to May 17 
N. Y. Historical 
“N. Y. as the Artist New It,’ to Aug. 1 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57..... Ozenfant: Murals 
Kurt Seligmann, to May 12 
Ne. 316, 19 B. 86...... F. Dixon, to May 10 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
Moholy-Nagy, to May 25 
Orrefors, 5 E. 57. Milles: Sculpture, to May 3 
O'Toole, 24 E. 64 
Stotesbury Collection, to May 10 
Parzinger, 54 E. 57 


Religious Art. to May 10 


Passedoit, 121 E. 57..... Hanson, to May 3 
Ozenfant, May 5-17 
Perls, 322-58. ........-/ Mexican, to May 3 


Esther Day; Mark Baum, May 5-31 
Pinacotheca, 777 Lexington 
E. Model, to May 15 
Raymond & Raymond, E. 52 
Meyer Hiler, to May 30 
Reed, 46 W. 57... .Raskob; Soldi, to May 3 
W. Johnson, May 5-19 
Rehn, 683 Fifth...... R. Marsh, to May 10 
Riverside, 210 Riverside 
Hoff: Photographs, May 4-25 
Robinson, 716 Fifth 
Antique Miniature Silver, to May 22 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 
Walter Pach, to May 10 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison 
Italian Masters, to May 30 
Staten Island Institute 
S. 1. Artists: Paintings; Sculpture, to May 14 
Sterner, 9 E. 57 
Dobujinski: Stage Sets, to May 3 
Sumner Show, May 3-July 1 
Vendome, 23 W. 56. .Group Show, to May 10 
Vernay, 124 E. 55 
English 18th Century Furniture. to June 1 
Village Sq., Sixth Ave. at 8th St. 
Sculptors Guild: Outdoor Show, to May 31 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55 
Toney; Forster: Sculpture, to May 9 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington. ..F. Bliss, to May 24 
Whitney Museum 
Jerome Myers Memorial. to May 29 
Willard, 32 E. 57...A. E. Gallatin, to May 3 


*EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 
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characteristics in an exhibition at 


36 East 57th Street 
from May 3 to June 7 
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EXHIBITION 


OLD 
ITALIAN MASTERS 
SCHOENEMANN GALLERIES 


605 MADISON AVE., BET. 57-58 STS. 
NEW YORK 


ROBERT 


McDONALD 


SATIRICAL PAINTINGS 
Until May 17 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 


38 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 


RRKKIAAAAAAK ADL merica’s first 
Ali - American Art Gallery .. . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 

































artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries are 


invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
Il E. 57th St.. New York 





WATERCOLORS FOR YOUR HOME 
y 


KNOWN ARTISTS 


FROM $50 Until May |7 


ESTELLE NEWMAN GALLERY 


66 W. 55 St. . Open Tues. Eves. 8-10 








CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


XIX and XX Century 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


11 East 57 Street. New York 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 
Paintings 


11 East 57 Street * New York 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 


n 1920 
339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WATERCOLORS BY 


MAC NICOL 
MILC 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St.,N.Y. 
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TWO IMPORTANT COMING EVENTS— 
—2 approaching issues of ART NEWS 


JUTE 1-30 


sEconD NATIONAL GALLERU numsBer 


on the Flemish, Dutch, French, English, Spanish and 18th Century Italian paintings, with 
articles by famous authorities in each field. This will constitute a worthy successor to our 
now historic first National Gallery issue of March 15-31 which dealt with the Italian Renais- 
sance paintings. The June number will also be richly illustrated, with several of the master-. 
pieces of the Mellon and Kress Collections in full page colorplates. 





JULY 1-31 


THIRD NATIONAL GALLERU numBer 


on the Italian Renaissance and other Sculpture; the American paintings; and including the 
first authentic account of the scientific conditioning of the paintings in the Gallery by its 
Consultant Restorer, Stephen S. Pichetto. Full-page plates and unique details of the sculp- 
tures as well as remarkable photographs of the processes of cleaning, cradling and other 
means of preserving the pictures will constitute the illustrations of this last of three 
memorable issues on the greatest single addition to the art treasures of America. 


BE SURE TO RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Because of the extremely large number of new subscriptions received 
each day, we cannot guarantee delivery to subscribers who have not re- 
newed in time. If your subscription expires before May 3lsi?, use the 
attached order form for your renewal to be certain of receiving both 
of these magnificent issues. 





To avoid disappointment, send us your renewal TODAY]! 








ART NEWS Circulation Office 


Published by The Art Foundation, Inc., 136 East 57th Street, New York, N. U. 
THE ART FOUNDATION Please extend my subscription 


A Non-Profit Membershi | — ; 
on-Profit Membership Corporation for [ One Year s Renewal ‘ - . $4.50 
136 East 57th St., New York 


(} Two Years’ Renewal ~- - - $8.00 


(] Three Years’ Renewal - - - $11.00 
; |] June 1-30 issue 
Please send me .... . extra copies of the F] July 1-31 issue at 25c each 
My remittance is enclosed. 


Name. 


Address... 





WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


C 
eR 
Distinguished 
OLD and MODERN PAINTINGS 


WORKS OF ART 


PERIOD AND MODERN DECORATIONS 
XVII CENTURY FRENCH FURNITURE 


OLD PANELLING * OLD WALLPAPERS « TAPESTRIES 


AE 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 





